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ABSTRACT ^ . , 

This guidebook, one of a series on the subject of 
military child care centers, outlines five major principles for 
consideration when selecting, planning, and developing appropriate 
programs. These principles are understanding military families' needs 
for child care; deciding, based on the strengths and weaknesses of 
various existing child cat£ settings, the kind of program the center 
will offer; supporting child development activities; planning 
programs that emphasize human development and relations; and planning 
for the use of community resources. Specific activities and 
guidelines for implementation for each of the above principles are 
detailed. (MP) 
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FOREWORD 



' This series of manuals for Child Care Givers on DoD Installations is 
issued under the authority of DoD Instruction 6660, 1, ''training Manuals 
for Child Care Givers on DoD Installations," January 19, 1981 • Its purpose 
is to provide child care givers with training materials that include the 
latest techniques and procedures for the safe care and guiding development 
of children entrusted to their care. 

This series of manuals, DoD 6060.1-M-l through DoD ,6060. l-M-17, was 
developed under the auspices of the Department of Health and Human Services 
by the Department of Army, in cooperation with the Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine <!orps« 

The provisions of this series of manuals apply to 'the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, the Military Departments, and the Defense Agencies 
(hereafter referred to as DoD Components) whose heads shall ensure that the 
manuals are distributed or otherwise made available to all child care givers 
on DoD installations and that these materials are used in regional and inter- 
Service workshops, seminars, and training sessions. 

This series of manuals is effective immediately. 

Send recommended changes to the manuals through channels to: 

Director, Personnel Administration and Services 
Office of the Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 

(Military Personnel and Force Management) (ASD(MRA&L)) 
Washington, D.C. 20301 

DoD Components may obtain copies of this series of manuals through their 
own publications channels. Other federal agencies and the public may obtain 
copies from the Superintenjlent o^ Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.Ce 20402. 




R. D^an Tice 
Lieutenant General, USA 
Deputy Assistant. Secretfiry 
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UNCesSTANDING MZLITASY FAMILIES' 
NEEDS FOR CHIID CABE 



The cooposltloti of the military Is changing. Ihere are 
more single parents, women and couples In viilch both 
parents Work. As a result ^ the demands ipon military 
child care sendees are changing. 

Ohe military conmunity Includes over one million children 
from infancy to adolescence ^ live with their families 
on military Installations.. In the tw-parent family, as 
well as the single-parent family, often it is financially 
necessary for all. of those doing the parenting to vrork. 
■ Child care by someone other than the parents- becomes a 
necessity. 

Child care centers and programs on military Installations 
can, and should, provide hl^ quality services to support 
the special stresses of mllltaiy life on children. A 1976 
stucJy of the U.S. Air -Force indicated that nearly 50 
percent of the children enrolled in Air Force child care 
centers attend for;50 or more hours per week. This 
certainly is nore than "babysittlngV and requires serious 
attention to the needs of servlcemBirbers for child care. 



PFOFILING MILriABY EAMILQS 



Yot&ig marrieda with children 

Over the last century^ the U.S. ndlitary^populaticii has 
shifted ^gradually f ran one in \*iidi the majority of per- 
sonnel were single to one in vltdch a^inajority are married. 
Further/ the patterns of marriage and the age structure of 
the military have changed so that more active duty per- 
sonnel have children at home than ever before. As a 
result/ the military service new is an institution that 
involves families, rather than tiie single soldier. 

There has been a trend toward an increased percentage of 
married personnel among both officers and enlisted sei^ 
vicemenlDers in each of the four services; however, the 
change has been nuc±i greater for enlisted personnel. 
Family patterns of officers and ^ilisted personnel in all 
of the services shew an increase in the average nxirrber of 
children per military family aa well. tlien examined by 
pay grade, the families of middle-ranking of fibers - 
grades 04 to 06 were the largest, with nearly three 
children per family.-'- 

Single or eole parenta 

A June, 1978, survey of Amy personnel revealed that 1.5 
percent of all enlisted men, or 9,437, were single par- 
ents, solely responsible for the care of their diildren, 
while 7 percent of the Axin/*s enlisted women, or 3,213 
womsi, were single parents. This means that for all Arity 
enliated personnel, there ims an average of 1.9 percent 
who were sole or single parents, for some sort of 
child care outside of tiie home probably was a necessity. 
In addition, there are indications that the nisrber of sole 
parents in the military ma^ increase as a reflection of 
sociological trends. Ihere^are growing nxnbers of singles 
who ad^ children, unwed women choosing to become mothers, 
divorcees with children, fathers who ^aure receiving custody 
of diildren, and mothers ^f&lO are lea^dng hone. 

Working mo there 

There are more working mothers in military families than 
ever before. During the period from 1971 - 1976 in the 
Amy alone, there \ma an increase of 152 percent in the 
nuitber of women ^ enlisted, officers, and reserves - 
serving/ from 42. 8 thousand to 108 thousand. Further, 



-^Nancy Qolctaan, "Trends In Fimily Patterns of U.S. 
Military Personnel During OSie a\«itieth Century." In N.^ 
Goldman and D. Segal (Eds.), The Social Psychology of- 
Military Service' (Beverly Hills: Sage Pub., Inc., 1976). 
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it is predicted- that -by 1983^^t^ vdll be 200,000 waten 
in the Amy. Many of these young wanen vdll join the 
ranks of voricing nothers.S it is liJcely that more fana- 
lies will anerge in which either or both spouses are on 
active duty cx a husband qualifies as a ndlxtary depen- 
dent. Also, the pttoentage of military vdves vto are 
enplpyed outside the hcne has been increasing consis- 
tently. 

Since the early •70'8 vihen the jservices dropped the 
policy of aeduding pregnant wr^/ more mothers of young 
infants are required to return to active duty shortly 
after diildbirth, roost as soon as the six-week maternity 
leave period is over. This has created an accelerating 
demand for infant care among serOiceroenters. 

Younger dkildren 

Ihe childreniof military fandlies are, as a gxxinjp, inudi 
younger than ^those of the larger society. In fact, in 
1973, the median age of children in military families was 
one half that"o t~thB civilian families, or S^a-J^ears old 
ocnsiared with- 10.5 years. Alaest half of the children of 
octivB duty pferscnnel were under five years. 
/ 

As a result of these trends in the ccnposition of the 
military population, child care facilities of all kinds on 
and around installations are feeling the demand for more, 
and more ocnprdiensive, child care services. 



lUai i' Ji 'nUG OOCUPATICNAL JNFUMCES 



In additibn to the inptet of a changing military popula- 
tion profile, there are some traditional aspects of the 
military life-style viiich affect a family's ne ed f or 
siQiportive child care services. For example, among the 
darands of the military occupation yihidti can be expected 
by its members are the following: 

periodic changes of residence viiich reduce oppor- 
tunities to establish lasting ties and support 
systens with friends and relatives. 



^Eileen Stubblefield, Psychiatry Technician, "Single 
Parent ProblemB/Probleros of Service Wamen." (A paper pre- 
P^f^ fl^- T^^^ ^J^ffi^^t of Army Division Ocnia at Psychiatry Con- 
ference, May 9, 1979) . 



^Nancy CS&ldDwn, op, oit., p. 131. 



varying social, subcultural and physical living con- 
ditions which may reqpiire adaptation to unfandliar 
living arnngannits and create stress. 

s^>aration of a sendcematiber from the -inmediaT^e 
fandly for extended periods, vdth the resulting 
adjustment in fandly roles. 

non-traditicnal work .sd^edules and working hoiars of 
some duty assigrments* 

oocasiciial threat of servlcemanber injxary or death 
due to the uncertain^ties of combat training and other 
hazardous assigments. 

Each o£\ these traditional aspects of a military occupation 
can croate a need for family support services and, in 
particular, for child crarie services « E^ecially single- 
and two-parent working families may find themselves in 
need' of diild care for unusual schedules to accoimodate 
duty ansignnants or for special reasons, such as in times 
of family stress created by a relocation, separation, or 
heavy family responsibilities unrelieved by the support of 
close relatives. 

Child care during atreaeful timea 

Military wives, 76 percent of \ghcm are under: 30 years old, 
nust temporarily, repeatedly and singly make nunerous 
parenting decisions without the support of their ext^^nded 
families and, frequently, in the tenfxsrary absence of the 
children's father. Child-related services in support of 
these families becane a necessity. Even during the rela- 
tive stabili^ of peace tiine, 15 to 20 percent of maixied 
servioonsnbers do not live with their families.^ Given 
these occupational characteristics of the military, it is 
particularly important to involve military parents^inf 
child care and parent educati o n programs sixK:e they are 
young, have no extended families nearby, and may feel 
quite isolated with maxxy of their ixiportant relationships 
absent. 

In a riecant stucb/ of child abuse in military families, it 
vas found that, of the 225 families studied, most of the 
abusing and/or grossly neglectful parents were very 
young - over 40 percent of the abusing mothers were under 
20 years of age, and 65 percent were tmder 23; 45 percent 



^M. IXmcan Stanton, ''Ihe Military Family: Its Futiire 
In TheiaiH/olunteer tonbe^ In N. Goldnan & D. Segal 
(Eds.), The Soc^l Payahotogy Of Military Service (Beverly 
Hills: Sage Publications, Inc., 1976).. . 




of the fathers were 22 or yomger and 75 percent were- 25 
or younger. The iibusing families were a^Jt to be soovally 
iaolaUd - aver 75 percent lived in civiUan cconunities 
outside of lj»ir roilitary installaticn. Usually they had 
no imaningful contacts with tiieir civiliah neighbors or 
ccnianity agencies. Forty percent of the families had 
lived in their present quarters for less than one year, 
and over 80 percent had lived in the s^ place for under 
two yeauns.5 ^ . , 

In another study by a copinanity agency vMch began to 
develop child abuse services, during the Vietnam build-v?)* 
it was focnd that 90 percent of the mothers v*» abused 
their childresi were separated from their husbands because 
of his overseas assignment. 6 In situations such as 
titese/ a variety of oomnunity sapgart netsrorics and ser- 
vices,, including tnin^rtatiion, are required to help the 
adults meet their personal and social needs for satisfying 
adult friendships, m addition, during siach periods of 
stress and isolation, what might be called relief or j 
respite child- oare services can be an important resource / 
in relieving parental tension and, perhaps, preventing 
abusive situations. 

» • • 

A groip of child care needs related to military employment 
were brought \i> by a sanple of 32 enlisted wonen with 
children in a recent stu^.7 In a discussion of hew well 
child care centers met their, needs as military servicemem- 
bers, the following problems' were raised. Child care 
centers 

dc2n't accept s'ick children. 

dcn't provide for shift workers, ovemi^ts or 72- 
hour care. ^ 

are too ei^jensive, especially for enlisted menijers. 

don't address the needs of physically handica^sped 
children. 

don't give the children enough attention during the 
long days. 



^Erancis Camoty, Daniel Lanier, Jr. ^ & Donald. Ear- 
dill, "Pre^tion of Child Abuse And Neglect in Military 
Fendlies,'' Ckiidren Today, Vol. 8,. No.. 2 (March-April, 
.1979) , pp. 16; 21^23;. 35. • 

- ^Annual Report, Infant and Child Protective Council 
(ICPC), (Port Bliss, Itexas, 1968). 

^Eileen S.tubbliefield, op. oit. 

* » 
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Itfe single women said that for periods of absence longer 
than a day^ 'tHey use other military families for cdfiild 
care, l^le enlisted parents in the Army must each have 
a D^)ehdent Care Plan in cetse of overseas assigxments or 
emergency dul^ calls, vten the vonen in the same sairple 
^f^ere asked "What would you really do?", they replied, "I 
really dQ|;|p(t: know." 

Many of these enplpymant-related child care needs are not 
so different from those of the civilian vorkforce, nor are 
the perceived inadequacies of child care centers \anique to 
military users. 



REObGNIZINS DIHER CHIUD CARE NEEDS 

While a ma jor use of child care for military servioecnem- 
beir^ ma^ be as a full-time work-related service to par- 
ents, thezre are a variety of other equally valid and 
ihpoxitant adult and chiJ^ needs vhich can be served by a 
'good child care program,* whether in the itdlitary or 
civilian sector. ' 

Hourly or ^'drop^in^' Qor^ 

Assisting parents by carixig for children periodically when 
the E^auraits need to be elsewhere - shopping, a doctor's 
appointment, at the eacchange or comnissaxy, or* just having 
a few hours by themselves - is an iiiportant function which 
.cam be served by a child dare program offering drop-in 
care. At« the same time, this may offer children some 
first escperiences away f rem parents in a safe and enjoy- 
able environment with other children and caring adults. 

Developmental enrichment 

Many parents are beginning to recognize the iiqportance of 
the preschool years in a child's healthy development. 
Frequently, they vvill look specifically for a ••preschool"' 
or •*ijuraery school" program which- they hope will add- 
e^qperienc^ that will pronote the child's physical, 
social, and in t ellectaal development. Such programs 
usually are part-day, either morning or afternoon, and 
mai^ are organized with considerate parent involvement, 
as in parent cooperative preadhools and play groups. 
Parents of only children often look for stch .a program to 
provide social experiences with other children. 

o 
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Intervention 



Child care can be one' part of a system of sipports to a 

fandly viiich i«v hawe special n^ . ^f^^t*^ ^J^^L^ii: 
dreh vho are handicapped nentaUy, physically or enotion- 
aUy <an find periodic respite for then«elves and an - 
opportunity to give their children ah experience an the 
•Wnstreain" of society by niakihg use of child care 
services.^ Alao> children fran feanilies v<ho Uve in 
poverty, not aU of \*(cm require child care, often can 
'benefit fran/^the heaathy arid developnentally sound envi- 
' rorment of a qiiaiity child care program. A quality' 
program s««>len«Bnted with diagnostic \and intervention 
services of professionals can identify^ those children an 
a caminity needing extra help and canNinvolve them and 
their families in a child care program. 

\ • ' \ 

Emergemy Qqre[' 

♦ 

Maiv families from tame to tijne find themselves in a 
situition viiich require that one or both parents be 
away fran hcne for awhile, for exanple, at the d^th of a 
relative in another part of the country or the hospital- 
ization of a pirent'. Sometimes even the tenfJprary illness 
of the parent who oDrmally cares for the chilJren at heme 
can reguire seme additional child cai'e support. Such 
erosrgesrwy needs vtiich may last from ovemi^t to several 
weeks are particulatly hard to me^ in a geogre^Jhic area 
removed from relatives and close ^ends. 

Late evening babysitting 

An important, ]dnd of car^ vhich can provide parents with 
some time out for themselves vAiile feeling secure that 
their children are well caried for is "babysitting" viiich 
extends into the late evening. Itost often this kind of 
care is'dohe in the'child'^s heme. Bet in neighborhoods of 
very young children or nei^iborhoods in v^ch parents kno*/ 
;few people, it may be difficult to locate «nough adoles- 
' cents or persons interested to care for yoiing children 
during these hoursi 



LCXKING.AT ONE MIUXAIV CEZTTER'S REQUESTS FOR CARE 

' '■ ~ ' i ' 

About six years ago,-a large child care center was serving 
a military dcnnuiity oh a very limited basis. The hours 
of operation' were minimal - 10 1/2. hours e. day, Monday 
through Saturday, with evening diild care provided only on 
Friday arvJ-^Saturday and then only with advance reserva- 
tions. All' infant care - day or^e^^ening - was provided 
, only with advance reservStion. in addition, the center 
was a priiM-'exaBple of the doubtfta quality care which 
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had evolvad on many ndlitaxy ixistallaticns frcm local 
needs, but without adequate financing or guidelines. 

As i^pro^«nents were made in the center program and net 

with the apj^nqval of the^i.^iildzeh and parents, nore 
families, began using th^^^oeriter for both daily^and drop-in 
care. As more and^mbre fandlies used the center, it was 
discovered that inm^vOf their child care needs were not 
being met by the d^ter's services. As the program 
iirprcr^, parents b4g^ to request additional services. 
Since the/ felt that the center was providing v^hat they 
considered to be tihe best child care arrangement for their 
children, they were rel\x±2|nt to Sjsek child care elsevriiere 
for those hours \4ien the center was not open or \k)eci the 
center was reserved to capacity. 

An effective veBervation eyetem 

One of the first issiies to be faced was th& existing 
system of reservations for infants, particularly, and for 
evening care, in general. Pai»its requested that a 
second infant care section be added to the center to 
acconmodate more infants. Many oonplained that they co\jQd 
not get a reservation for their infant regardless of when 
they called. Sane parents also asked that the system of 
reservations for evening care be carefully evaluated, 
because they didn't believe it w&s fmctioning as it 
should be. 

When an analysis of the reservations system was begun, ir 
indicated that parents indeed would make reservations. 
The reservation book would be filled, indicating that the 
center would be caring for the maximum nuiber of children 

permitted at all t imes i n the infant section as well as 

for evening C9re. However^ in reality, only about 50 
percent of those cMldren ^Aio had res^^v^tions actually 
v^uld receive care in the center. It was^leamed that 
parents would call an^.maloe a reservation '*ibst in case I 
need it** or "to be safe, rather than^ sorry. Because no 
reservation fee was inposed and there was no penal^^for 
not keeping a reservation, the 'parents had nothing to 
lose. However, the center obviously was losing a great 
deal - both in terms of income and good comnunity relations. 

As a result of requests by parents, the system of reserva- 
tions was revised; After^tudyihg the da^ta - the nunber 
of reservations made, the ninbar of reservations kept, the 
nvsrber of phone calls received from parents to make reserva- 
tions, the nunber of drop^in children with no reservations 
who received care it was decided to discontinue com- 
pletely the reservations for e^«ling care and reserve only 
one-half of the spaces available ^or infant care. It was 
estimated that, with few .exceptions, a very large center 
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probably osuld aocxnnodate all children, except infants, 
broupht to the. center for daUy and drop-in care. Wit.. 
8a»"parental assistance in the deci8i««-»»Hing process, 
it wwlecided-that a limited systan of reservations 
should be retained for infant care. Ihe two reasons for 
this decision were (1). the center might not have roan for 
the potentially large narber of infants that might be 
brought for care and (2) parents >4x5 had to be certain of 
obtaining care for their infant should be able to make 
definite plans. It also was decided to ixipose a Penalty 
if reservaticjns ^mte not kept and v«re not cancelled. The 
ramining spaces available in the infjmt care section were 
offered « a first-come, first-served basis. Although 
.this system originally was established on a trial basis, 
it has proven to be a system that meets the needs of 
parents as v«ll as being cost-effective for the child care 
cmter. As a result, after five years, it is still in 
effect. 

Extended hours of operation 

AoDther frequenc request received from parents was to , 
increase the hours of center operation. Over a period of 
two years these requests included additional everdng 
hours, an earlier Opening hour in the morning, and Saiday 
child care. Because it wasliecessary for the center to 
operate financially at a break-even capacity during most 
. hours of the operating day, not only did meeting the needs 
^ the ccnnunity have to be considered, but also the cost- 
effectiveness of ihaceaising the nurfcea: of hours the center 
was open. To estimate need and probable usage - and thus 
obsi^^ extensive survi^s of customers were conducted 
regarding each request for a diange in hours. If the 
surveys indicats/d & need and if it seemed that the center 
would not lose a lot of money meeting that, need, the hours 
would be extended on a trial-basis, usiiaUy for a period 
of two or more months. After this period, the extended 
hours of operation would be evaluated to determine aotuat 
usage and cost versus the origixially projeoted usage and 
cost. 

Six eveninge per week 

Foe mat of its history the center had been open only tM> 
evenings a we^ - Friday and Saturday evenings. OStie first 
request for an additional open evening was received from 
two wives' groiqps. Oheae large organizations both had 
social functions on Ohuraday evenings ioid required care 
for the chilldren of their maribers. After a very success- 
ful trial-run, Ohursday evs^ was added to the weekly 
operating schedule. 
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Shortly tt«reafter^ there was a request by the cxDnronity 
life/education program to renain open on Monday and Wednes- 
day evenings. Because many classes were offered in the 
ocnnunity en these two evenings, child care was necessary 
for parents who wanted to attend the classes. Althou^i 
the ntxiber of children brought to the center for care on 
these evenings was not as large as the nuiiDer on Thurs^Y 
evenings, the omter was able to maintain a financially « 
solvent operation as well as to provide a service to the 
oonnunity. While the center opened on these evenings for 
specific groips or purposes, once the additional evenings 
and hours of operation had been established, any eligible 
family needing dii^ care could use the center. Conse- 
quently, it was discovered that mniy families other than 
those for >diom these additional evening hours originally 
were established used the center for child care. Soon 
requests weoie received &om parents to open on the remain- 
ing l\3esday evenings, also. The reasoriing b^iind the 
request was that sinoe the center was open every other 
ni^t of the week parmts often forgot that it closed on 
Tuesdays at 1730. Tuesday evening hours were begun as a 
result. 

Early morning 

Over time , more working parents who required child care on 
a daily basis wanted their children to receive care in the 
center. HoMever, the oentier opened at 0700 hours vAiich 
was too late for many military parents who had to be 
present at their unit by 0630 or 0700 at the latest. It 
also was too late in many instances for those vAio had to 
travel fron the installation t6 a civilian cocmunity for a 
job that began at 0730 or 0800. As a resxilt, the opening 
hour of the center was moved to 0630 and eventually to 
0615 to meet the needs of these parents. 

Sundays 

Gti the other hand, Sunday child care was one request that 
was not successful. The center, \j:ilike mai^ centers on 
militaury installations, had never provided child care for 
chisel services on Sunday mornings because babysitters and 
a child care room lasually were available within eadi 
dyapel durixig worship services^ However, the increasing 
nvnbers pf single parents azid two-parent working families, 
^fiho had little time left for shopping and other errands 
during the week, asked the canter to try opening on 
Sundays. In addition, the installation is located in an ^ 
area of year^romd recreational opportunities - fishing, 
boating, skiing, hunting, mouatain-clinbing - some of 
v^iidi are not possible with young children. So, the 
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donand and need for. Sunday child care aeesced to exist; 
■urvwy verified the need; and trial qpenings on Sunday 
began. 

From a ddld develq?i«nt as well as a inanagenent posiUon, 
center staff v<ere somewhat reluctant to open on Sunday. 
It could be a costly operation because many caregivers are 
paid a Sunday differential - increased hourly vages. 
Also, it MOB possible that the center vould be asked to 
provide care for a child five days. a week vAiile the par- 
ents wsrked, as weU as on weekeiids. Ohis vould nean the 
child would be in the child care center for many hours 
every week. The center did atteqpt the Sunday trial- 
openings. Although precautionary measures were built onto 
the systan to prevent overixse by any one family, they vfere 
never used. Despite, the e3?>ressed need and the survey 
results, Sunday attendance v«is very low. After a twa- 
ironth trial, the Sunday opening \«s discontinued because 
the center vas losing money on it. 

Overnight aare 

One other requaet that the center has had perh^s a half- 
dozen tines over the past five years has been one for 
ovemi^t'or 72-hDur care. It is a request that raises 
even npre serious oonoems and questions than offering 
child care seven days a week. It is an area that the 
center could not even consider seriously because of 
limited equipment and facilities for bathing; few private 
and quiet spaces; and cots instead of "real" beds. Thus, 
the center has never offered ovemic^t care. 

Inereaaed food eervioe program 

It probably goes without saying that increasing tite hours 
of operation had an iapact on many aspects of center man- 
agenent, but particulfJrly on the food" service operation of 
the center. By extending the evening hours to 2300 and 
4he opening hour to 0615, provision had to be made for 
Ceding the children both breakfast and dinner. Parents 
requested that the center esqpand its food service to pro- 
vide snals at these times. It \«» agreed to- do so ini- 
tially on a limited trial-basis. However, the addition of 
breakfast, dinner and an evesiing snack to the food service 
program met with inch success that these-^meals quickly 
were adopted as a routine part of the center's operation. 
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YOUR CENXEH WIUi (JETER 



Of necessity, the "nursery" has become as coninon to a 
military Installation as its exchange or comnlssary. iu.i 
have evolved frdn local needs rather than mder a coninon 
set of auldeilnes and^ standards. As a result o J this 
evolutionary beglxiilhg, each "nurseryMias develbped its 
owti structvffe and ph5gr«m based on Its flndiiig source, the 
building It was given, and the qualifications of its 
staff. In addition to the "nursery" or child care center, 
sone installations have fonntfl preschools, parent-cooperative 
program arxirapjaToved family day care homes in installation 
housing. 

Child care in the inllitaiy is nbvlng Into a new era. All 
branches ar« drafting and revising regulations and stan- 
dards for child care facilities. Staff training materials 
and on-site aaislstance to center staffs are becoming 
available, and there is now more attention to the -develop- 
mentally appropriate deslgi of facilities and play areas 
for children. on military installations. 

At the same tine, more fi«4 more children of military 
ser^cemenbeiw sr^^req^^ full-day care. This means 
long, unbroken days Ibr staff and chlldreni including time 
for eating and sleeping. Care is needed not just for the 
usual 3-5 "nursery school" group, but for children as 
young as six weeks through school age. Further, care is 
needed by parents idx> nay have limited experLence with and 
sipport for their child-rearing responsibilities, All of 
these factors suggest that military child care centers 
need to take a good loi^ at the kinds of programs that 
they are offering and want to offer. 
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Graap care in dhild care isenters is only one possible 
setting for the poDovision of child care services. We know 
that the setting of a progzani - its size, organization/ 
and physical surroundings - has a great effect on the care 
provided^. Several different types of settings frequently 
are used by parents seeking care for young children. As a 
colter dix»ctcc/ you vdll viant to consider the strengths 
and weaknesses of each type of <care and'^decide hew your 
center should fit in ancng the alteznative tj^pes of. care 
available to servicennibers on your installation. 

The history of military child care reveals an ennphasis on 
single, large, group care facilities t the installation 
child Care Center or "nursery" - v^ch usually are located 
near the hub of ocnnunity services. Research has been 
undertakai in the past two dpcades in the general areas of 
recrieatidh planning/ diild care pcbgrani de^gh and- archi- 
tecture which suggests that centralized, large scale 
facilities dp not provide optimal child program quality 
nor enhance ccranunity or neighborhood identity., It is for 
this reeuon that diild cars program developers in the * 
military should t«dcs a close look at the advantages and 
disadvantages of various types of care settings, the 
distribution patterns of child care facilities thrcxK^t 
the installation, and the desirable msnber of children to 
be served in each facility. The excellent design guides 
procboe* by the Oiildaren's Emdrorinents Project for the 
Department of the Azniy, incliide guidelines for assessing 
possibilities for a decentralized network of child care 
facilities vhich supports neighborhood identity and 
reduces the nunter of children in any one facility.^ 
Anyone ra^xnsible for planning children's services 
installatioiv-wide should take advantage of the extensive 
research and gioidanoe provided fcy these guidebooks. 

In-hom core • 

iDrhm care is care for the cJiiidren of one family in the 
childr en's own heme. In-home care is provided for pay by 
soRisone other than the parents. This usually is an 
arxangmmt involvihg more than occasional "babysitting. " 



Gary T. Msore, Carol G. Lane, Ann B. HiU, Uriel 
Cohen, 6 Tim.McGihtyr ^Rtftfownendatiorw For Child' Care Cen- 
Ure and Uriel Cohwi, Ann B. Hill, Carpi G. Lane, 6 Gary 
T. Moore, Reixmtmndaticiu For Child Flay Areas (Milweukee: 
Uhiversity of KLsoonsin-Milweukee, Center for Architecture 
and Urban Planning Research, 1979) . (Design Guides to be 
released early 1981 by Office of the Chief of Elwineers, 
Washington, DC) 
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itm a.caregiA^r providtos this care on a regular basis, 
tlite par»t/enplpyer is recjuiied by law to pay minirtun 
wage; Therefore* this typ^ of in-rhone care has becccne 
prpJiibitively ««pensive for most parents. 

FqjftCly^.jSayoca'e 

FzBdly day care is care provided in the home of a care- 
giver fo^vthe children of one or more families. In the 
civilian sector, the rozitjer of children usually is lojnited 
to six by ^te licensing requireoents. -flus includes the 
caregiver* s^o*«i yoing cixildren. Ihis snail g?x>up care 
with a odnsistmt caregiveie can offer flexibility and 
intiJMcy WhicKiwny iparents find hard to dqplicate in 
cmt^baaed care. In particular, family day care can be 
a real resdcace for odd-hour shifts or overnight care 
needs. 

<^ 

Mini-Centar oare 

Mhi-dentet care is aire provided in the hone of a care- 
giver for seven to tw^ve children, including those of the 
cairtgiver. Usually acre than one caregiver is involved, 
and the hone often is altered by the addition of an extra 
bftthrocoi; exits dir a playrpoou Such mini-center care nay 
be difficult to arrangie in installation housing since it 
nay require facility modifications which are not likely to 
be aiiJtoved. However, the small group; size and consistent 
caregivers are aqppewl.i n g to meny parents. 

CenPir-baBed oare 

Child care centers usually serve 13,.or more children in a 
WinH<t vj..ijh4A iji-ngrti ecneone's hOBMB. Sane centers pro- 
vide part-day presdhool or nursery school services to a 
narrow age' range, while others aoocnnpdate infants through 
school-aged children on a full-day, full-week basis or on 
a drop-ih basis. "Ihe latter is the usutil profile of 
military centers. 

Iterhaps tlie single most inpoftant decision to be nede in 
planning mi pro^caniRihg child care centers Nis the nuniaer 
of children to be served in one facility;. It. has been 
fbind t^t title deweloEinBRtal guaUty of child 'care centers 
drops sharply as the nuiiaer of children served in one 
building increeaas beyond 60-75 children. Li a nationally 
reobgniaed stuiy, it wm found that in canters v^iich 
served over 60 diildran, major enishaaia vna placed, on 
rulaa and routine guidance. On the other hand, in 'smaller 
centers, caregivers aqphaaized opportunities for develop- 
nental experiences and eiqploratian. 
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In raqpoiiM to th|M liqExsr^ tlnoiz^, ^zxm uk^l^i 
i^orklng on tiit Assy's Env^i^^ 
i ' t,u ii » i i> d> that rat±ttr than a 200 or ,3d6--chiid center, 
vAwMvibr and yimm^ a dntar la naarilBd for more than 60 
to 75 children, ,the canter ahould be designed on a- **can^ 
pus-plan** a aeries of intiarconnected buildings or nodules, 
each of ^ch holds no nore than 60 to 75 children.^ 

Child Gave Byatmk 

* 

After nore thaiL a decade of dencnstratldn programs around, 
the couh^, the ocnbept of a child care sfystan or network 
of ohiM oarii opHdn» with omttral ooovdiriation is beooro- 
ing recognized ai a good my to nininize the disadvantages 
aiid xnaxiinizie the advantages of the various child care 
settings; Tti a child care systan, the flexibility and 
intimacy of heme care for infants aid young toddlers, for 
exanple/ can be ocnbined vdth the resources and grovp care 
benefits of a child care center. In a aystann, the center 
can beoGoie the central point fram which diagnbstic and 
consulting services, quahtity food and si^ly purchasing, 
tqy-lendingr and caregiver training can extend to all of 
the other settings. Such a system allows parents to 
choose care in a family day care heme if their work . 
requires odd-hour or ovemi^ care or if they prefer this 
^ haneliJce setting for their very young children. On the 
other hand, in suboessful child care iyctero, children 
c^red for in heme settings can go to a larger child care 
center one or mxB tiama a week' for a gradual exposure to 
larger grqcp care. Bieee outings also give the hone care 
providers an opportunity to learn new caregiving techniques 
and to share oonoems and ideas with other adults working 
in the sahte area. 

to a military setting, such a coordinated system of approved 
*"jily <3ay care homes and center-based care oould rake an 
ef f ectiv* netMork-of-care options. As you are considering 
the variety of needs which military fimiiies have for 
child care services, and reflecting on the role that your 
osnter can best pl^iy in meeting these needs, consider 
aario^y the possible benefits of a child care system or 
natsjork of sarvidM coordinated through your center. By 
wjting a suggestiox that selected family day car« pro- 
viders be appcowd fda: operation in installation lx>usinci 
ornear the iMtallation, you may be able to coordinate 
these providers and ;their services with those %iiich you 
^ you can offer beet in your qlnterHbased progrwi. In 
fuch oocKdination dan help you avoid the 




lues and delays Involved in orgahizlng, e^dxping 
and staffing a oantsa: for some types of specialized care. 



0GNSIEEI0N6 IBE Q08T OF PEDVIDIMG \MaPUS SEaOTTCES 



I>tgCTafr< «t Imgth in thi noduU in this Qiiclabook cn 
Hfumioial Plamirig f6t HLlitary Child Gaw CmUra are 
th» finmdial oqmidtEatlans which should be made \^ 
deciding Cfcn^the fie structxtss/ hours of care to be 
of fsfsd, «d types of caie to be provided. As you ocn- 
sidir'tlM kind of program that your panter wiU want to 
offer, you niat ccnsidar the relative coet of serving each 
tS« client «d ti>e relative proporticjn of the center's 
total population that each aga grocp/ for exanple/ ndght 
be eiqpectad to fill. 

MMn requMts are received for late evening care six days 
a weik or very early noming care, for exanplA/ you will 
have to &im\^ the volina of children and staff that 
this will involve. If it proves-^iot to be cost effective 
for the oviraU operation of the cmter to meet the needs 
of sen servi o i muiieis ^ you ney have to opt against pro- 
viding the reqpasted service and consider sone alternative 
care settings which nay work for the parents. 



0QNSIEBRQI6 THE Q0MPFEHB6IVENESS (X 

T HE PBOGWm TP BE QCTgRED . 

ttMn child care enter piogtans are discussed in much of 
the Uterature in the field, the concept "program" often 
is uMd interchangeably with the traditional concept of 
"curriculisr or activities and teaching methods used in a 
preschool or "nursery school." In fact, the concept of 
"curriculuif «d the model of the nursery school or pre- 
school is a very misleading wey to think' about planning 
for the piugin of a child care canter. In several areas 
there are great differences in 'the program developnent 
tasks of a military cmter director planning an instedlar^ 
tion child care enter, and sonecna planning a "preschool'^ 
prugran. 

CmUV'baMtd ohild acopt umally involve* a long 
unbrokmi day for both ttajf and dhildp*n» wkibh 
inolucba napping, mtaU, and all oth«r daily living 
fmotionB, Preschdols or nursery schools usually 
provide only part-diy p i ogr a m s , often a few times a 
WMk. Thsy do ix>t have to'plan for such things as 
jfood purchasing and storage , full-day staff rotar 
tions, before- and after^school eecort service, 
and so on. 
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Cmtex^based child care oh militaiy instaltationa 
usmlly TMpondB to the^ mfida of parenti to aca^e for 
a moh vrLdev age rccnge of dhildx^ - often from six 
WfMkB tkrough MoHool^aged^ Pxeschool^^ and nvirisiery . 
achppls usually limit the age of th^ enrollees to 
the fpizr^ md £iveryB2u>Kblda^g^^ Ihe wide age 
rahge of dentiBr enrolloetf means tliat planning the 
daily schedule a^t^ involves planning several 
sdMidv^ies fior the diffcrait develo|xnental levels 
of tibe diildren enrolled. 

Center^baaed child care on military imtallatione 
often eervee both regular and full-time children and 
children who come on a periodic or drop^in baaie. 
Most presdxx>i or nxarse^y-schpol p rogr a m s have 
regvdar (kirollxnents of the saine children over a 
fairly long pei^xDd of time. Vtien a pmadnool 
irxvolvas the same children eadi day, it is possible ' 
to er^xate the develocxnental level of eadi child 
and to plan a series of ed^serienoes or play oppor- 
tunities ^lich build upon e^ch other. Ohis formal 
"'curziculim" caoi support or encourage each child^s 
dBvelopaoBnt tONerd-specific-social, intellectual/ 
embticnal and pt^ical goals. In a center offering 
fuU-day care with a wide age range of children, some 
of whom isey ocme only oqcasidnally, planning must 
be thought of from a different perspective. What 
mi^ be called "day plans, ^ or the goals and cbjec- 
tivee for a day ix^luding developcnentally 
appropriate opportunities and esqperiehces; may become 
tim most influential part of the flexible child care 
canter which acocmnodates "drop-in** care. 

0tild care centers serving working parents often are 
looked to and encouraged to help parents meet more 
than the ^educationaV^ needs to which pre schools 
often direct their part^day programs. Working par^ 
mts, no metter how well they organize their time, 
cannot perscnally provide for all of the social, 
physical, nutritional, psychological and medical 
needs of their yoing children diuring the few after 
w>xk apd \mkmtd hours. Parents \iho work during the 
day are may for most of the diild^s waking hours, as 
well as the houre during vMch most services are 
available iEor use by thsir children. Whoi parents 
are involved in designing the program, and the center 
builds in a range of heal^di, social, nutritional and 
educational consultants, the resulting comprehensive 
program is quite different frcxa the part-day pre- 
school curriculuiu 
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^ aiBinEMNG Pbm OHG tOK DFDP-IN AND FULL-TDffi CARE 

The cniestiori of whether to jprovide what might be called^ 
cuetodiat'caxe or a prpgriam which nore formally supixjrts 
the developnent of chUaren's 'social, enotional, physical 
and intellectual abilities is raised frequently viien 
discussing how tio; plan a progxam \*iidi* involves both full- 
tine and drop-ih care. Most military 'child care centers 
have a proportion of their center population oonposed of 
children who ;use the center only occasionally. In con- 
ducting briof caise studies of seiven military child care 
centers, a team of architects studying center design found 
that all seven centers visited had dropr-in care for 
infants through preschoolers and six of the seven had 
after-sch3ol drop-in care. Only one of the seven centers 
had separate spaces and staff for full-day versus drop-in 



Two issues frequently are raised concerning planning for 
such centers: 

Is it f*-ir to the full-time children and to the 
caregivers to have center program continuity inter- 
rtpted by children v*» core only occasionally, require 
special caregiver attention, and are unfamilia r with 
center routines; or should the drop-in program be 
separated from the full-time program? 

Is it necessary or possible to provide- children v4id 
use a center only occasionally with some "develop- 
mental" e3<periences like, those v4uch may be planned 
fcir the fullrday program? 

Each of these questions involves valuea., seme definitixsns , 
of what a developmental experience is, and' seme practical 
ocsnsiderations of the relative nuitbcr of full-time and 
drop-in diildren involved in ee«h situation. For exanplel 
consider tjie value of having an uninterrupted full-day 
program with a group of familiar children. !!hen consider 
the value for these same children of learning hcK*/ to help 
newcxxners learn to feel comfortable arvi at-^xxne, and 
learning to be flexible and include neMoomers. in their 
plar/. Feelings about this issue probably will be affected 
by hofw the center views developmental goals as well as by 
the nurber of drop-in children that mi^t be involved in 
any cm gro^p and, perhaps, the ages of the children 
involved. 
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An answer to the question of kind of program should 
be provided for occasional center users involves values 
dand sane clear understazviing of how frequently these 
children eictvally use the center* E}?)erience with drop-in 
care at a large militaiy center revealed that the average 
length o£ stay fbr drop-in care vas between four and five 
hours. Many children spent this ituch tire at the center 
nore than once a week, althoa^ cn an ui^>redictable sched-* 
ule. What tixis suggests is that vgiile, there may be uqpre^ 
dictability in drop-^in care situations, many children 
spend a lot of time in drop-in care. 

It has been our experience that some of the difficult 
aspects of drop-*in care - anxiety over separation from 
parents, lack of a familiar schedule and setting - all can 
be made easier vdien the child st^ intb a center vMch 
has some ^plan,^ some interesting and engaging things 
going on "which can involve them. 

In general, then, the way that drop*in*care is handled in 
your center probably will depend cn your o\^all values 
and objectives for the full-time as well as the occasional 
user; the average nvnber of drop7in lasers in each age 
groip using the center; the actual frequency and length of 
stay of most drcp-'in users; ^d the kinds of space and 
nunber of caregivers available. 



OCNSIDERING TOE MULTI-CULTORAL OOtMUNTIY TO BE SERVED 

Milit2uy child cazB centers are located on installations 
alX over the world* The population of the military estab- 
lishment is racially and ethnically diverse^ nds pro- - 
vid^ children of military families with an extraordinary 
cppcn^tunil^ to understand and learn to respect the differ- 
ences in our nuiti-cultural world. In developing e^ery 
aspect of a oenter program the l^pes of food; to be 
ordered, tte backgxocnds of and languages spcken by staff, 
the words of. the songs sung, £l>e pictures in books or on 
the wans, the languages in which, parent handouts are 
written and the topics chosen for parent 'meetings -* the 
oenter should reflect a sensitive understanding of the 
connuiity ^ch it serves and: ^^ch siarroii:)ds it. 

*» 

Particularly in foreign oocs^tries A^iere Americans often 
seem affluent and tend to live in areas apart from the 
local popxilation, there eue great opportunities for the 
children to gain exposure to other ways of life and other 
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wSrld views, 'itm rich resources in both people and estperi- 
flhoes available to these young childr^ cannot -be dvpli-> 
cated by reading a hook about Out* Neigfibora Near And 
Far. . ' • 

In ocnversaticn with caregivBrs and directors feon centers 
ovwraeasy therd is frequent nenticn of the differences in 
a^^roach to child rearing and diild care between the 
Anerican aungiveti and those hired locailly frcm the 
surrounding oonitunityi Ihis is natural and to be e3(p<Krted. 
Ihi way that children are raised is at the very heart of a 
cuitura. OSiase differences can be used' to create inter- 
esting abd educational eaqperienoes for all involved if 
they are discussed as equally valid ways c>f doing things, 
m staff dsveiopnent sessions/ those values which do not 
fall in line with center philosophy can be colored and 
those i*Aiidi the center can .aoodnnodate will serve to 
enrich tiie' children's eiqperiences. While the continuity 
of experience between hare and the center is ijrportant for 
young children in many areaS/ there are niany areas of 
difference anong adults \^ch can enrich the child's view 
of the worldi and the adults in that world. In many cases/ 
it will be much easier JBpr children to accept thes? 
differences than for the adults on the center staff them- 
selves. 

Whether your center is physically located overseas or 
within our own country, your center cbjectives and planning 
should inclvde attention to differences. 



OONSIEERING THE KX LE OF PAREMTS 

As the profile of military families suggests, there are a 
nunber of very inportant reasons to plan a ,child care pro- 
grn for military centers Miich involves parents in a 
variety of wayis: 

Many of the parents in military service are quite 
young with little eaqperience in chpd rearing. 

Vkxt parents are separated fron the traditional 
support networks of fandly and friends. 

There is an increasing notber of single parents vto 
are imaging a full-tire job and child rearing alxxie. 

Young servioeraniDers often have not had an opportunity 
to take advantage of educational opportunities which 
my have helped to pxipare them for parenting and 
increased their understanding of child developnnent. 
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The effects of each of these cixruttBt2inces could be alle- 
viated to the benefit of: the entire family by providing 
opportunities for thoaiB jpajrentos to beoone involved vdth 

other, parents in similar situations^ as well as with 

ejqperienc^ staff and visiting piofessionals in s child" 
care center. 

In addition^ research is aoc^radiating v*udi shows the 
ijiportaxice to diilcteh of the dhvolveftent of their parents 
ih tlie educatior^ process. Fiarther, in order to assu re 
continuity of values and e^^^erience between a child's hone 
and the center^ parent' involvenent in any'nurtiDer of vays 
in a center's program, should play an iinportant role. 

» . '* 

For all of these reasons, it makes sense f3r military 
child care qmters to do all they can to make the link 
with parents a strong Gne, and an iitportant part of the 
joveradl pcdg^^ rather than an afterthou^t. 



CXXGIDEEaNG TOE SPA[:E .KBQUIHEMENTS of hie CE2IIER 
AND FLMT YABD u 



Ihe first fiftep in e^mluating what is require in your 
child care center is to define the type^^ program which 
you will offer,- incluaLiiig the age range*ib^"diildren to be 
served and the total nurber of children and staff to be 
acooninodated. For exanple, a full-day program ^req uires . 
extra space for meals amd naps, while parb-d2^ programs 
may not. A progz^ serving infants and school*-age chil** 
dren, in addition to preschoolers,, requires special con- 
siderations and equipment. ProgramB serving handicapped 
children need barr.lerrfree access and, perhaps,' seme 
special equipment. 

If yoii ooci:^ an existing facility, the mxiirium nvorber of 
children lAddi can be served* already is determined by the 
nunnber of square feet of available, vjuaable floor space In 
the facility. Most regulations specify ^t a centfior can 
have no fewer than 35 square feet per diild of indob^ 
space excliiding hadls, kitchens,. storage-staff areais-and 
.bathroGms, axkl^no fewer than 100 square fi&&t of outdoor 
play space per child* 

Vlien plarajdjng a center and play yards or evaluating your 
eadsting site for renovations or iiqprovements, it is 
essential that you familiarize yourself with the centisr 
facility regulations of your service brandti. Also, it? is 
wise to become familiar with scm^ of the: local ree^^iire- 
ments for civilian oentej^ with whidi your center tmy be 
coqpetijig for (enrollment* Gnoe you xnderatand the regu- 
lations - the minimum standards which military child care^ 
facilities must meet - you can look at your facility and 
play yards in nore creative ways. 
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iBtmn m tmml «co«llant rMOUccM \Aich can help you 
•iiMM voir ffldsting facility or plan a new facUity. The 
teriit ornodulea prod^ the Militaiy Child Care 
Pro ject entitiad exiting Envirdrments For. . .Infonte, 
PretoddL4r$t ,Toddleva» Praeohoolera and SchooUAge Chvl- 
di?«nll includei chBaOists-fbr e^ the physical 

environment for each age groiqp liJcely to be in care. 
Qme cheddists spp&ar in oaifaLned fdaan in the Monini- 
'strative Guidetock aiactidn on Martaging Military Jhild Cape. 
Centers i . 

The design guides produced lay the Children' s Emdxcnnents 
Projedt is oriented toward assessment, planning and' design 
both of hew center spaces and rnnovations.l3 . A valuable 
chart estiinating the aroouht of square footage required to ^ 
provide aikquate.or <<3ptinEa physical space for .yMioys... 
center functions is iiiclucled in this yplvne on page 68* 



OCM SI liE R DC THE aJCEER'S IMPQRIMi r ROLE IN Nlrjau..p;iCH 

Frdn a nutritionist's point of view, the iMted States 
RBOcnnended Daily Allowanioes - or U.S.R.D.A.'s - are those 
onounts of ibods or nutrients established fiy the Food and 
Drug Adtadnistration aa hecMsary and vital to st?5W± and 
sustain narxnal growth and develgpnent. Viiile R.D.A. 's are 
based on a variety of factors, includi^ age, the actual 
'pfiroentagee of the R.iD.A.'.s prqvixaed -by. a center fox any 
^ven day would be the same for all. V4hen a child is 
present in a child care center for six to eight "hours each 
day, the center provides that child with one-half to two- 
thirds <3f all nutrients which he or she. will receive in a 
day. For children yitio are presmt for longer periods, the 
nutritional contribution by the center may be even, higMr . 
Indeed, this is 'a tremendous responsibility thrust^ vpcn. 
any center and it beoones an obligation that cannot be 
treated lightly. R»Msarch has shown that if, tie nutri- 
tional needs of the children are not met, during the first 
six years of life, they will have lower intelligence, 
lower resistance to disease, apd generally poorer physical 



^^Marlene Scavo, Sally RLeWald, & Elizedseth Diffendal, 
Child Enviromente Series - Infant, Pretoddler, Toddler, 
( Preschool, Sohool-Age (Washington, K: Departinent of the 
.Amy, 1979-80) . . • • 

^^torlene Scavo 6 Elizabeth Diffene^L, Managing Military 
• dhild Care Ceniers (ffetshington,' DC: Depeurtment of the Amy, 
1580). " \^ 

^^Departroent of the Axn^^ Design Gui«Sles No. DG 1110-3-132 
and. No. IM 5-803-11.. 
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and nantal health < throughout life. Children who are well- 
nourished are energetic and eager to learn. Oiildren who- 
are poorly nourished are restiiis, apathetic and inatten- 
tive^ Tiiv cannot oonoentrate or learn well, in essence, 
the child care center sisply aust not talk about cpod 
nutrition and the inportanoB of food, Jaut it must serve "as 
an exaople as well. 



i. 
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SUFPOBTING CmiD ECVELCPMENT 
IN A CEXnER 



There Is no one perfect envlronroent for the development 
'Of a chllcU There Is no one curriculiim -or program vihlch 
best insets the needs of each li^vldual^chlld In care. 
In fact, an examination of a variety of programs viiLch 
have been consld^^ed "successful" reveals that they are 
very dlf f erent fJram each other In many ways^ including 
their philosophy, program content and methods used. 
However, even very differra^ successful programs share at 
least one thing in comnon - they are built on a founda-* 
tion of norm, hudin relationships and they are structuired 
so that there are opportunities to develop these li^rtant 
one-to-one relationships* Ihis usually means that group 
sizes are kept small, and numerous opportunities are 
available for human caring to be expressed. This care is 
expressed between caregivers and children; among children; 
among staff; and between staff and parents. 
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BfiXXlWZlNG THE IHEKMOaN CE CF QOfLTSi CBILD CaJSE 

More than food'' and ahelter 

Devplopihg child care centers v*iich provic3e young children 
with the same rich play ^ natural honelike learning e^qperi- 
ehces,. and plenty of positive/ caring relationships with \^ 
adults nore difficult tiian we nd^t have guessed. The 
possibility that young children using child care centers 
for inany hours each week are deprived of adequate care is 
a frequent cx«»rn of both critics and si^porters of group 
child cJUDe ^and of parents who trust use child care centers. 
Adequate food/ clotliing/ warmth and shelter do not alone 
make an environinent v*iich is^ adequate for the healthy 
develqpnent of ybuig diildren. 

Quite a few qbuntries have had greater experience than we 
have with naticnwide/ govemitent supported child care pro- 
grain. However, eyqperta ^ have studied these countries 
find that many of the sane issues, ideas and pitfalls of 
child care in the Uhited States are present there as well. 
The major problsre in an countries have proved to be ^ 
to pscruit, aeleot, train, euperviee and pay for enough of 
the righp kind\of people ho provide the warm, responsive, 
pereonat i^iationshipB that are ao vital to the normal 
development of young ohildrenM 

Bie absence of such oaregi^ars ^and the quality environ- 
ments to sqppiement them can^ lead to depri^^ticn^ or an 
iiiimriahBd environment vritiich can slow developnent .in 
yocng children. When child care center directors and 
staffs perceive their primary objective as being cuato-. 
diana at sijtply maintaining a setting with adequate food, 
warmth and physical safety for a groip of children until 
someone yAx> cares a great deal - their parent - picks them 
v|), there is a good diance that such a program will 
deprive many of those children of very necessary si^^jort 
for healthy development. Since these cuatodiql child pare 
programs cany with them the danger of creating a derived 
envirowwnt for a child \*» ia there for ten or more hours 
a day, five days a week, during a nunber of the most 
crucial years of his developnent, centers must accept the 
re^cnsibiUty to create and maintain an enriched environ- 
ment. 



^Polly Greeriberg, Day Care Do^It-^Youraelf Staff 
Growth Program^ (Winston-Salam: Kaplan Press, 1975). 

\ 
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99ximpm the xnoitt essential part of this enriched environ- 
rant is ptaviMjng diildien the neoeesaxy sense of psycho- 
logical safety that cones trm f«»ling loved, fe^Hng 
wanted, fMlihg sigd-ficant and perceiving that«V*iat they 
do reaZZy matters to odsers. This sense of safety, thea, 
grows out of being able to trust people to respond not 
just viennly, but rnqliy . CMld care penters in vAiich 
there are not enough caregivers and not enou^ well- 
trained and adequately notivated staff to develcp meaning- 
ful relationships with chi Idren as individuals can, in 
fact, deprive children of this sense of well-being v*uch 
is bMioito further iearning.15 

More than a large group of children 

International e^ierienoe has taught us that even vAien we 
do get the xi^t kind of caring persons on a center staff, 
they soon iMve unlesis the size of the group and the 
nurrber of children per adult permit development of 
such good personal relationships. A sensitive, caring 
adult is the fint one to be disgusted and oonoemed and 
to leave a center yA)en its program is ini^rsonal, inade-, 
quate, cold and "institutionad. " 

More than a place td. play 

Other kinds of enrichment in addition to a caring staff 
and woidcable groip sizes axe necessary to the heedthy 
develoiinent of children. When children axe confined in 
cribs or sit all day in front of the television set, lack 
cpportunities tb piactice skills, have unpredictable or 
chaotic sdMdules, lack attention to their individual 
differences and needs, or lade recognition and .encourage- 
ment for adiievements, they become «^thetic and bored. 
Ihis lack of en\rijxnniental stimulation. and responsiveness, 
whether at heme or in a child care center, can lead to 
deprivation. A survey of the literature reveals that some 
of the most serious elements of deprivation for the young 
child include 

serious gaps in experience and knon^ledge. 

crippled language develcproent and concept formation. 

inadequate opportunity to e^^ress fantasy, hunches, 
imagination,- creativity, and feelings." ' 



^Lillian Katz, "Children's Needs For Gptimura Develop- 
nent," Talka With Teacher b (Vfashington, DC: Natioftal 
Association for the Education of Young Children, 1977) . 
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lade of cpportanily ^ develop oaotpetehoe, initiative^ 
and risk-takijig, as ^^Ll as otiMur charactsrlstics 
nMdad far lMr n 1 n $ r » 

WMknesMB in prcbX(a»-solving, reasoning, ability 
to plan ahead, maki x^acisicns and follor-\i>. 

inadaguate skills in hiswi relations^ 

lack of listining and iiDtiv&^cn skills. 

difficulty in tmderstanding ocnpariscns, categories, 
and subcategbcies. 

difficulty with visual noBBory and visual diacriminar 
tian andng things. 

difficulty tnderstanding cause and effect, zelationr 
ship, tine and.qpaoe. 

AH of these eaqperimtial and emoticnal gaps .can be filled 
informally throi^ good interpersonal relationships and a 
program of rich^ ptappseful play. It is not essential 
that a fopai, seouBhtial "curriculun" be adopted in order 
for childran to 'r^deive developnentaUy appcopriate and 
enriched child care. However, t*iat most parents learn by 
eiqpwisnae and from a sense of responsibility, i to their am 
childrm, ney not energe naturally in a child care center 
situation. A parent caring for his/her own child can rely 
dh knowledge of the child's patterns based on close cbeerva- 
tions over tine^ this intimate knowledge of a child helps 
a parent ibake dscisions oiaout what is needed and cm 
inprove his/her judg^t with regard to the child. 
Ceoegivers wocfcing with a groqp. of children, some of vdnn 
nc^ be only oocasiional vaers of a center, need greater 
planning and seme formal procedures to assure that they 
correctly idntii^ the children's needs and the kinds of 
sxfiports, resourpes and structures that both the child r en 
and the caregiver require. 

iherefbre, whilie no one specific fonnel curriculun is 
essential, some sticatiegy or structure for organizing 
infbcmBa. experlsnoee throughout the di^ is necessary for 
both the ba^egivier and the children. Such.<% pZana or > 
even the more foaneJ curricula are for tht binefit of 
aar0giv0r» prinaocily, not tha oHUbetn. Ihay help focus 
caregivers' energy en a systematic effort to help the 
ixidividual child get develofmntaily acpropriaise esqperi- 
enoes in all areas of developnent - phyeical, eocial. 
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«otional and ihtellectuai. Sudi plans also' provide a 
ratixjnfcl basis foe deciding v*idi activities to include 
and *4iieh to isavii out, and they give parents and supfecr 
vistMcs son* basiiB for judging the effectiveness of the 
pro^rim and the caregivers.lo in order/ then, to assure 
tiiat caregivers can be most effective with grqips of yoing 
children, planning for develppmentally appropriate experi- 
ences is essential. 



TMONG A LOOK AT SCME SUOCESSETgi P!OGRfl^B 

Fac more than a decade researchers in this country have 
investigated the ef f«bts of various approaches to early 
diildhbod pc ogr ame . An exanlnaticn of a variety of success-- 
ful progBMBis has dtoim that broad curricula or programs 
have equivalent effecrts. Biat is, as far as tradiUcnal 
preschool curricula are ocnioemedv children profit intel- 
lectually and socially £caR a^y curriculum that is based 
CD a wide range of ei^>erienoes.^7 Moreover, although 
siiocessful pL ugx a roi i differ widely in philosophy, the role 
that adults play, and the content of the es^^erienoes^ a 
rosber of ranarchers indicate that ouaceaaful prtsgrams 
have certain eiainBnts''in ccnnon, despite their seendng 
sicpiificant differences. It is these elenents oonnon to 
suooiessful p r ogr a ms fbr young children that we shall look 
at here:^ 

Good human relationakipa form the foundation of good child 
0(XP9 progvcoM. 

As dieaiseed earlier, genuine czuring about the children 
and about other adults in the program is fundamental to 
the success of any prograou In order for this warmth and 
personal contact to CLburldi, the day must be planned so 
that there axe ninBrDUS chances for one-to-cne contacts 
b e t w een children and be tw e en adults. This means that 
growpii nust be kept anaiL, and the nvnlser of adults to 
children as high as pbssible. There must be tirre for 
infomel iaaxhing experiences ind moments \4)en caring can 
be expressed witii a guide hug or a longer explanation of 
sgnething of oondem or interest. 



-^^David P.- Meikart, in Michael Langenbach and Teanna 
Neskqra, Day Care Curpiaulum Coneiderationa (Colixibus: 
Charisa E. Merrill Publishing Oonpax^, 1977) , p. 222. 

^"^Ibid. , p. 222. . 

••■^JoannB Hendridt, The VhoU Child (St. loais: The 
G. V. Maeby Oonpany, 1975) . 
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{Parents are included ae a part of the life of the center, 

Ihe value of close contacts between hcxne and the center is 
being increasingly dxurtented in research on successful 
early djildhbod programs* tovolving the parents in any 
la^y^Hnna V process - \Aiich all child care is v?hether it 
is designed as such or rot - results in longer lasting 
educational gains for the child. 

There te a balance between child aelf^aeleotion of thinge 
to do and caregiver direction of a child's activities. 

Progranw differ in their approach to structure and in the 
relative iiiportance that they attach to the different 
areas in vAuxdi a chilS develops* A nore structured pro-^ 
graiQ focused on the deliberate, orderly presentation of 
naterials. Intellectual deveLopnnent usually is enphasized 
over emotional dr social develcpnnent* The content* of 
what is to be learned is more ijqpprtant than the process 
of learning. Caregivers need to be trained in methods for 
presenting formal activitieis. Ohese activitijes are led by 
the adult and require the duldren to use the same materia]^ 
in the same v«By at a specified time. - / 

An unatructidred curriculun relies on the inf ormal struc 

ture in the caregiver' s mind. Various materials are. used 
in spontaneous, natural c^aportunities to promote develop- 
ment in all or several areas at the same time. Activities 
are o(>tional, and there may be max^ going on at the same 
time. Ihe oqphasis is on learning thro\:igh discovery and 
self-diaoovery. Structured prog ra m s are ones in which 
most activities or experiences are ini t ia t ed by adults, 
and the child is esqs^rted to respond appropriately. In 
unstructured programs, the child initiates activities and 
the adult •.remands. 

Most successful p r og ra m s are a mixture of the tvo approaches. 
There are acme adult-directed activities and some child- 
initiated ones. i!he adult or caregiver is seen as itore 
than a mere instructor. She or he facilitates learning by 
arranging the environroant and providing materials. Ihe 
caregiver also provides a nurturing role by making sure 
that the child is safe, comfortable and he^^py. Finally, 
the caregiver has the responsibility for providing oppor- 
tunities for children to esq^sress and learn to understand 
their feelings. , 

Succeaaful program are planned with definite objectivea 
in fttind* 

Children learn v^ien their developnnental needs are matched 
with time, ^>ace, equipnent, materials and opportmxities 
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of&ied by wderstahding adults. Th^ leain at their oan 
rate and M t^iiir own way. Growth itself is rewarding. 



However, the adult's task is to set the stage for that 
leaining. The wise adult .realizeis that you can't teach a 
child anything that the child is not developnentally ready 
to leaxn. 13)e adult's^ role is to be aware of this and to 
prcwade the envirormeht where the basic heeds of children 
can be net and opportunities made available for them to 



In ocder fbr adults' behavior to be meaningful in a child 
care setting, they roust be clear about what their objec- 
tives are in setting vp and manipulating the envircnment. 
That is, they must have a focus for their energies in 
order to assure that y&At they do leads to the desired 
outocoes for the children. Successful progpcams knew vtot 
they want to aoobnplish. Therefore, program staff have 
scne basis for selecting activities and creating specific 
kinds of environments for the children. 

A good program thould provide aomthing for the whole 
child. 

A good program plan is ocrprehoisive in its attentlcn to 
the develcpmmtal needs of the whole child. ChUdren's 
physical growth and motor dsvelbpnent, the develppnent of 
their titoug^t and language, and their social aund enoticnal 
(tevelopnent and creativity receive a balanced enphasis in 
suooessfia programs. Frequently programs appeal to par- 
ents becaiM of their eoiiiasis cn "cognitive" or "intel- 
lectual" developnant. What we now know about children is 
that their dswlopment in any one area is intimately tied 
to otter areas of developotent, and that any lack of atten- 
tion to the physical or emotional realms will affect 
development in tto cognitive area. Pollcving a "school- 
like" inodtel/ for exanple, in early childhcxsd programs or 
child care center programs is neither necessary nor desir- 



Few people like to do the same things all of the time. 
Cliildren - with their keen interests - need changes of 
paoe during the day and fron cnie^ day to the next to avoid 
m cnotony and fatigue and to mainWin a balance in the 
kinds of esqwdjenoes which they ha^)e. Individual child 
teofjenamnts must'be oGnsldered as well as individual 
interests, ttille young 'children need to knew what is 
likely to hqppen next, time schedules and routines should 
not dominate the center. Successful programs are flexible 
and provide children with many different kinds of e;(peri- 
ences.as well as changes in the basic daily experiences. 



learn. 




Variety ia important in amoeaaful progrma. 
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• " ■ ■ :\ 

Chiidxen iA sucoeBSful pxograns axeNpffezed various 
levels of diflicuity; in ti» activities provided, as well. 
Ihe flexible, well'^paced program t^udi makes roan for 
individual differences and offan varijety affects both 
children and caregivers in a positive v«ay. 

\ 

Suooeaafui- progrma ar« fun. \^ 

As has often been said, play is children' s\wozk. Anyone 
who has fetched children play knows the purpoteful serious- 
ness' of Mitat they , do. Most child develc^niBnt theorists 
•agree that play is an inportant synbolic activity; that it 
heilps children clarif/ occKsepts; pzovidjBS enotional relief; 
provides a laboratory for social dfevelopment and is a lot 
^of funl Successful procp^ne are fun because they include- 
anple tine for self-*initaated pla^ ^ch is both\fun and, 
pezheqps. the most significant way that young children 
learn. 



\ 

\ 



^^iHd., p. ,11. 
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' FUNNING PIOGPAMS IHAT 
EMPHASIZE IKE HOAN EUMENT 



In developing a program for a nuLtl-^age!, full-day and 
drop^ln raUJLtaiy child care caiter. It .prpbaJsly ls true 
that niidjig quality human relatlon^ps a center pi?lority, 
rather than sent more abstract "educational" objective, 
win ensure a iMX>grBun that supports the development of 
most children in your center. Whetlier caring for young 
infants, helping the drop-in child adjust to her new 
environnent, supporting parents,, or raal^ handicapped or 
cultuzully different children comfortable, the key elisment 
for success is reaqpcct far the Individual and concern for 
the quality of the human relationships involved. 

Ihe planning and program development procesis in a child 
care center rwilly is a process desigied to help a wide 
range of Individual adults and children live together in 
an envlroranent Wiich makes them all feel good about them- 
selves. Wiile it is easy to view program planning as 
primarily a process of selecting themes and activities and 
flrxilng good sources for project ideas, this enphasis will 
not lead to^a quality envirorroent for children and care- 
Covers. Child care planning is human relations planning, 
and the center director is the key influence. 



PLMHiNG FOR TOE HOfflN RESOqRCES 

The program of ar^ cMl4 c«ce center is. not just the 
activities prepared or set up by carecp.vers, rather it is 
everything that a child ejqpferiences in his or her life at 
the oenter. It is the ii^t over who gets to play with 
the "blue^-truck arid how that fight ends?- it is the unno- 
ticed. hojrt feelings when projects- have to be cleaned vp in 
a'hurry; it .is the favorite food served at lunchtijiB; and 
it is the h\:§ .giv€n when- a. knee, is skinned on the playr 
ground. Just as= ih fajtily iile; it is not possible to 
include an ideal "prog:^'' for child caj^e center iife in 
any woi*bdck/;. tei^^ it must be 

planntxi bxitte' "s^ needs of the particular 

chiJ4r^. in-inind and their awn.;persdialities aoid cao' 
peteiibiiwxin iniM , , 

As in any situation v*iere human beings are op^ting in a 
girj^p/.J.tte 16ey t36 creating a good child care program is 
usli-vg^hijmin i»Bb^^ in a. way that will be of mxinum 
benefit; .to childrm and: be satisfying to tiie responsible 
adultii iltai i£r^ job, and eaqjerienoe with 

sucocaL'sfui pio^a i ii s' . has Ihown that plamiing al^ad for the 
life ik the banter makes life there go more smoothly for 
^'.r^xyone. 

When thire; are a nunber of adults .wth different person- 
alities working together in the sane space/ some tJtLngs 
inust be known- tp .ail of them.if they are .'going to cooper^ 
ate «md feel good abqut vAiat -ti^ are doing, • 

What.-are th^ trying :to.,acccnplish (objective) and.*: 
why (needs Msesarent) ? ; 

What is.each 'Of tUem s^pgoeed tohe doing so that 
lii^ Wili ^be ^ie to accc^ it (individual respcxi 
sibilidLes)? \. / . 

Vim fina^ prgania^d so that everything that 

they r^w^t t» do can be done (schfeduie) ? 

Do tiiey: naed'a^ V niaterialB. to help them 

acx?GRpliflh ^tat they want to do (naterials) ? 

. " %•} 

/ HOW can thej: tell i*ether \*at they are doing is 

yorking (evaluation)? 

. * * *■ 

The ^'dir^otor' 8 role in planning 

m 03^^ for evezyche to share an vxiderstanding of what is 
going en, acne written agreement about this is helpful. 
This is the re«|8on for written "plans." Ihe director's 
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zolfi in planning the overall program involves <poordinating 
sorveral ixportant factoi^j.. The following list\includes 
thofle aspeictiB of omter ^o^iNniticns vMdl nust 1^ woven 
together in developing ,«v OEintar. procprams \ 
.-^ - ■ ' \ 

the center' 8 go&U and purposes 

the needs of the children . 

the nuttoer of staff and their qualifications 

■ . ■ '■ ■ " ' I - 

the center ^ s budget 

the physical set-ip, of the center 

tKfe' centBr':s organizing princip]^ or procedures 

One of the nost. critical eU^ents in assuring a well-run 
program is a high level of overall center organizatiGn. 
It is tifte director Vs respcnsibiUt^ to i.ake siire that the 
centier is orgmiized so that caregivezs do not have to 
' ^pend thsdLr tim worrying about v^iiier there arejenou^ 
suppXies; who is st^posed to do Mthatj or vA)ethsr the 
"iilxcary'' room is available at 10:30. 

One orgztnizihg principle tiiat helps caregivers provide a 
bedanced program, is a schedule of events. Just as birUd- 
ihg a house requires a blueprint/ providing for effective 
care0.ving requij»8 scheduling. Scheduling is designating 
events for a fiwd future^ tijne. Both lohg-term and shbrb- 
tem sciieduliiig are^. necessary. 

lb design a long-range schedule, it is helpful '^to have a 
calendar on which the vriiole year can be seen. Although 
coranercial calendars may be purchased, it is easy for a 
director to make cne with a large sheet of wrapping paper. . 
Having, spaoe for mdking notes beneath each date and m.-«king 
entries in pencil ' facilitates the planning pzxxsss. 

The long-range plan, then, is a calendar of events vMch 
gives an overview of the center 'i program. It ccnstitute^ 
the flexible framework within which caregivers can develop 
week and day plans and schedule meaningful learning experi-^ 
ences for thHr groips. It also provides a logicad mezims 
with which to familiarize parents wit^ your program. 

Long-range planning or achedtiling can serve as a valuable 
aid in evaluating the cec. tNT-program, too. It can be. 
helpful in reviJadng the program to see if there aie any 
discrepancies between what the schedule says is hs^ipenihg 
and v^t really is happening; 
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Ahqtter typt. of gldMJ. planidng i»aMsary to effective 
ttttEf An^ioning ind sonagmnt in all centers, but 
Mptcialiy iA ittgd oeiattri, ii a day plan dapicting 
gimraily Oiat is hippenii^r inuaaA aectim of the center 
throu^twut thi day* ni« type of planning should be done 
in large blbcka of tine, and, above all, it must be flex- 
ible. Desigriing.a suggested day plan for the center is 
not an easy task, but it has deflate advantages: 

It provides a total picture -of \4hat the staff and 
children will be doing. 

It #]iniJWtM OGnfusicn about. ^lo vdU be doing vAiat 
. and vAittTB* 

It eases conflicts between caregivers. 

It cuts down on wasted inption by' caregivers. 

It ssan«s as a helpful training aid. 

It provides, assurance for pnooth operations. 

The day plan nay vary fixm tine to time according to 
special events or iarojects, the weather or the time of the 
year. A sanple <2adly plan is cn the next page. This plan 
is only intended to serve as a "roadtaep." It is not 
'intended that it bev follonwd eacactly 1^ any center, m 
facfc, that would be extremely undesirab^la because each 
center is unique and need s its cwn unique plan. The role 
of the director is to make sure that planning takes place, 
but that the plan doesn't beoone more ijiportant than the 
children. 

Hhit Uad ocavgiver'8 rota in planning 

m an/ canter room which has caregivers, parents, volun- 
teers and children, it usueOly rests with the teaoTwr or 
Uad oarogiver to act as the plartner r. the person vto 
pulls suggestions, nseds and personalities into some 
operaticnal fdnn. However, everyone working in the room 
or area should have a voice in the planning, since it is 
theix lives for yhich planning is being done. 

There are a ninber of considerations in planning the. 
tprrifl^ objectivee for children's lives in the center on 
a dayrtp-day basis. There needs to be a daily sequence of 
events so that staff, parents and children can knew vAiat 
is happening next. JUst as in family life, the schedu4e 
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can be flexible and leave zocm for spcntaneous adjust* 
xmxtB. Howev^V ^tever the schedule, daily activities 
shcn^d be plarmed so t^ 

ttere is zeasonabte regularity vdth a simlar sequence 
of events* 

plysical needs axe cared for; inclxjdijig opportunities 
for rest. 

. there is a balance of quiet and active play. 

opportunities are provided for children to play 
alcne or with others in sitBll groups. 

enou^ tine is allowed for children to voric at their 
own ideas and levels. 

time is allowed for cdiildren to do things for them- 
selves and, as they are able, to tate responsibility 
for their own care. 

routines such as toileting, washing/ eating, resting, 
and clean-ijp are an inportant part of the program. 

indoor an3i outdoor activities are balanced as the 
weather pennitis. V 

parent ocnoems and children's interests are taken 
into ac o ount. 

Caregivers neei^ tire to plan and prepare materials. 
Assistants may be helpful in sharing their ideas "or tal- ^ 
ents. Planning can be organized in many ways. IJhe. best 
one is the one that works best for the person doing it. 
In planning for any room or section of the oenter, con- 
sideration must be given to two areas: time and' activi- 
ties. In scheduling tixne, the lead caregiver looks ahead 
to the \*»le year, to months, to the week, and to the day. 
This- is the when of planning. Bie thenes, i de as, activi- 
ties and materials are the whap of planning, and are 
coordinated with the schedule. Ihe planner then looks- for 
resources to provide the answer to hew the plan is to be 
carried out. _ 

Caregivers may want to eaqperiment with several to 
organize their plans and probably will decide to i:ise a 
OQRbinatich of approaches. Ihe following suggestions for 
plan organization may give you some i d eas t^Q 



20Qralie McAfee, "Planning Ohe Preschool Program."' 
In Laura L. Dittman, (Ed.), Curriculum la I'/hat Happens 
(Washington, DC: National Associaticn for the Education 
of Young Children, 1977) , p. 15. 
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Around the pTtmary veapgnaibilitt/ of the adults. 

. Miss Janas will be xeqpcnsible for snacks and art. 
. Mr. Valdez will be zefl^xanslble for the blodc area 

and science oen^ (magnifyihg and xeducing lenses 

today). 

Aroxmd areas or interest centers in the room. 

. In the blbdc agpoA, the transportation equipment 
will be out - add niew adrplanes. 

. In tlM art area, give children choice of red or 
blue paper for pasting, have scissors and scraps 
out for collage. 

. In ti» reading-listening areia. The Carrot Seed book 
and record. Uave carrot seeds and carrots there to 
look at. itecall having carrots for lunch yester- 
day, y 

/. 

kroycnd blocks of time. 

. Prom 9:00 until 10:30, there will be available: 
Chalk and chalkboards for drawing. 
Blocks. 

Dramatic play (add new hats, put hand ndrror close 
by) . New pictaire bodes ficon library (put table 
close) . . 

Nesting cqps - spread on floor ordered according 
to size. If children stack, help them count, talk 
eibout largest and sme^est, top ^md bottom. 
Colored cubes ' partially sort according to color, 
see if children "catch on. " 

Around the stated objectives of the school. 

. Self-awareness (two metal hand mirrors out near 
"dress-vpe;" use with "I See You" song at snack 
tine). 

. Es^ress feelings and ideas through art media 
(brush paintiS^g, red, yellcw and blue paint avzdl- 
able) . 

. .Developing language skills (^th interested chil- 
dren, place "Gwtoy" in various locations; have the 
' children say where he is: "Uhder the bookshelf," 
Behind WQlie") . 

Each of these has sane advantages and disadvantages. 
Qrcpnizing around objectives, for exaitple, ke^ one 
;fbcused on goeds, but gives little guidance on "who 
will do v«hat, when shall we do it, and hc^ shall we 
manage the day;" 
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Sens caMgivers have fcund that a v«rkable oonbinaticn is 
to start with blodcs of tii». Within eadi time b]^. 
activities which wiil be eoiiasized in each area of the 
room are plaimed and the aault responsible for supervision 
and iAteradtich in each area is assigned. Periodic review 
of cbiiectiv^' duBng the daily and weekly planning will 
keep the Ibng^rari^ in ndnd. 

Ohe program for all age groi?>s 8hDi4d promote diildren's 
physical, intellectual, social, and emotional growth. The 
itaoagtiKce 8l»ild ienooucage oooperation and ocnsideration 
of the ris^its of others. Bie equiiront and activities 
fltould be dunfiilly cdiosen so that they are within the 
child's and, at the Sfame time, provide suffi- 

cient incentive to stimalate creative effbrti aher-sched- 
ule needs t6 be 'n«dble so that the time designated for 
^Mcific activities can be lengthened, shortened, omitted 
or exchanged as the children's interest warrants. 

Restlessness, tensions, conflicts and destructivenes s are 
often warnings that^the balcmae or timing of the program 
needs to be re-exandned, or that a better arrangement of 
materials and equipment should be made. There needs ^ be 
enough sananess about the program, eadti day, however, to 
provide a framework viuch gives daily children security in 
tiieir activities and helps them go from one activity to 
another with growing independence. 

Resources are needed in order to put the plan into action. 
Activity ideas can be shared at staff planning meetings, ' 
and a reapuroe f ile can then be developed of activities as 
well as files on books > rebords, audio-visual materials, 
and comorunity resoiurbes. 

A picture file, can be developed. A staff .resource library 
is useful, especiedly if it can be defveloped around the 
e>(pressed needs of the steiff . Conmunity resources can t 
inclvde the names of people and of places which can be of 
. assistance,.- as. well as outside resource parsons or institu- 
tions that can offer help. 
- . ' 



PLMWDJG FOR LIFE IN GR3UPS ' 



Overall g^up size atvqngly affects pivgvam quality. 

Perhaps the major thing that has bee^ learned jmout pro- 
viding quality child care in recent years is Ae primary 
inportiuice of group aiz'e. VSiile 'it alwe^ajns been evi- 
dent that a major difference between center and heme envi< 
ronmeits is the large nunter of children and adults in a 
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ctritttr setting, exactly how ^joup size affects relatim- 
8hips« has not been carefully researched mtil recently. 

A large scale research project, the National Day Care 
St«jdy,21 initiated to investigate the costs and effects of 
various aaptets of child care related to quality, revealed 
that group siae has a greater effect on the quality of 
child caae for diildren than any other single character- 
istic - except for this infant and toddler age grovp. Fran 
infornation cpthered on 1^800 ciiildren, 1,200 parents and 
300 caregivers in 150 xAiid care canters in- Seattle, 
Detroit and Atlanta, it ii«s learned that children in 
amller groups acted nore ppeitively and leamwl nore than 
those receiving care in larger groups. .As a result of 
their findings, these inyestlgatbrs reooninend that maxiiiun 
groqp size requirenerits for three-, four- and five-year- 
old chil^3ren stpold be more lenient than 18 children 
per group. In fact, as group size got smaller - for 
exanple, 14 diildren - it vas fbvnd that children had an 
even better child care es^erienoe and that bduKviors of 
both caregiyBTS and children were likely to inprpve. 
Activity aind hauqnbny tended to characterize small grotps, 
with ddldbreh disqpla^ihg teaa hostility arid conflict, Uaa 
aimless vrndering, more cooperation and more involvement. 

A small supplecnentaucy stud^ of infant azid toddler care >as 
ociKlucled by these investigators, also. The results of 
this infant^tockiler stud/ indicate that the ratio of 
adults to in&oits and toddlers affects the quality of 
interactions betMeot caregivers and children and the 
bdiavior of diLLdren more strongly than it does for the 
presdiool age group. Itowever, overall group size con- 
tinued to have a strong effect cn the quality of inter- 
actions. It was found that caregivers vorking with smaller 

"groijps of infants and toddlers spent leea time on martage- 
mant and administrative tasks and move time on language 
developnoit and social interactions with children. Small 
group size was related to Ubb apathy and distress in 

- infants-and-iffprot^cd i^ftavt^^rs on-the part ofr-toddlers . 
As a result/ ^ley reoonmend thefi the group size require- 
ment for izifants and toddlers be more stringent than the 
preschool requirement. A groip size that does not exceed 
ei^t children for infants iqp to 18 months of age and 12 
children for toddlers up to 36 months of age is recocimended. 



21 ' ' 

Richard Ruopp/ Jeffrey Tavers/ Frederic Glantz^ 6 
Craig Coeleh/ Ckil&en At The Center (Canfcridge: fbt 
Associa^, 1979). 
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the findings of the National Day Care Stuty are of crucial 
iirportaxice to program planners. This study has broadened 
this scope of child reseeirdi «hidi ganetally has concerned 
itself more with child/caregiver ratios 'than with groip 
size. Cbvidusiy/ grocp size cannot be considered in iso- 
lation from the caregiver/child ratio because they are 
closely linked. Yet we suspect that if you were to ask 
any caregiver vAio has ^qserienoed working in groups of 
different sizes / he or she would diooee to sepaCrate a 
large group of 40 childrBn with ei^t caregiviEsrs into 
several 8inanf>r groupe which vary in size rather than to 
have one large gzpqp or even two grocpe of 20 cMldren 
with four caregirmrs each. 

Consideration of the size of grbips for school^aigB chil- 
drai is another inpbrtant matter. Sijiply because children 
hitv^ entered school doles not mean they suddenly have 
become new creatures or miniatulB adults. Ihese children 
still have a need for stpportive caregivers whd axe oon- 
ceiM about their well-being and who love them no matter 
what th^ dD. Although school-age children hefed different 
degrees of attention, they have just as much need for 
adult concern and interest as does the infant/ to d dlft'r or 
preschooler. To delegate these children to larger-sized 
groi:p8 of 25 or 30 .children may be intolerable when they 
must speni many hoars -in sdiool classrooms with the accus- 
tcmed mobs of children. When these older diildren pome 
from school ^ or ijefore they go to school in the morning - 
they need caregivers \4io will lend a s:^mpathetic ear \Aieti 
they need to talk, who will help ttem find permissable 
ways to let off steam, and yiho will encourage and assist 
them to take liie next giant step by themselves. Large- 
sized groi^se are roadblocks to meeting these needs. 

Although therie may be a few occasions vdien it may seem 
necessary or desirable to bring together a very large . 
group of children of different ages, such as for a special 
movie or pqppet show, keep in mind that size conn?>ts. In 
woridng with children in a child caie center, it mi^t be 
kaiflj The mdltef the group, the better. 

Group aine in relation to available .apace affeota program 
quality. 

An ijiportant influence on the quality of children's pl^ 
is the total ninber of people - both children and adults - 
in a play area in relation to its size and the amount of 
open ^>aoe available. 22 Most regulations, both in the 

22ciare Cherry, creative Play For The Developing 
Child (California: Pearon Publishers, 1976) . 



miUtaty and civilian •ectorsr require diild care centers 
to. provide a mihinun of 35 square, feet of indoor space per 

flhild. 

Clare Cherry r aflaaf observing an average of 60 diildren a 
day for a vjeek, concluded that when no itore than 15 or 16 
children were tn any om room, the entire program^func- 
tioned swDothly. But there were numerous cases of aggres- 
sive behavior, .sons overstimulation and vnsociability.^-' 
ytmti only eight diildren wtte in the same rocm, almost all 
ag^easive behavior ceased. Bie eight children were able 
to Woiric out their own disagreeroents better, space v«s nore 
readily «fiared> and eiv^ the withdrawn children seemed to 
join in dn an activity. Cherry noticed an even greater 
chahge in behavior when the nunber in. the rooms yas reduced 
to five or six. Graduiily when the sl^ or withdrawn 
diildren realized libw nuch space was available to them 
wittout ti)e threat of . interference, theiy made nore active 
xiae of tihe entire space* However, vAien the amount of 
speom eivailidjle to ei^ was increased this mudh, 
scro of the children found it difficult to control their 
impulses and jjecaroe careless or deistructive without the 
support of ncu» diildren and adults. 

Other researchers have found that the more children vA» 
are playing in one play space, the more open, uncluttered 
space is necessary to atvoid aggression and to encourage 
free.md)ility.24t- ^ . 

In general, then, gxxsap size in relation to deneity, or 
the nvnber. of diildren must share one play area in a 
center, is ah isportant determinant of the quality of 
interactioxB. 

The number of adulta available to a group of children 
affeota ■program quality. 

OSie careoiver-to-child ratio - the nurtter of children per 
caregiver - has been, .one of the most heatedly debated 
issues in the child care area in recent years. It is the 
most powirfiil de^aerminant, of child care costs. Because 
the leurgeit ncpehse in any center budget is staff sala- 
ries, even mihoi? variations in this ratio can critically 
atffect the coet pet child. Eiqpert (pinions on the nunber 
of caregivers dohsidered necessary to provide child care 



. 23jwd., pp. 33-34. * 

24sybil Kritchevsky, Elizabeth Prescott, & Use Walling 
naming Environnenta For Joung Children - Phyaioal Space 
(Whshington, DC; National Association for the Education of 
Young Children, 1969) , p. 17. 
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to young ctdldreh vary widely at the natknal l«vel, frcro 
state to state ind f icm cne to another. 

With so many variables and di££erenoes in opinion, it is 
difficult to say %<hat is best. If there are too many 
caregivBrs, thfajy nay do to6 nnch for the chil^^ and 
hinder the dsvelciinnt of indapendencis. On the other 
hand, if .tJ)tt» are too niniy ddlc^ for each.caregiver, 
the ciucegiver nB^^4^ be able to give each child the 
individual attantion needed for healthy growth and devel- 
opi^Bnt. M>st ratios established by regulations do reflect 
scne awansMM tta cau?^vfiv^child ratios inast vary 
aoixcding to the age and development level of the diildren 
receiving care. 

diart on the naxt page displays the minimum staff-to- 
chiid- ratios by age group included in various current 
civilian and military diiM dare rttjuironsnts. The 
National Day Care Study25 referenced ^above, points out and . 
underaobfes very strongly that the ratio of children to 
active caregivers is one of the nost iiqportant variables 
af fectixig the quality of diild care offered. Based on 
their fouD-year study of child care centers, they reocxn- 
mend the staff-to-child ratios shown in the ric^ dolunn 
on the fc^lowing chart. 

Mso included on this cnart are the reocnroended maximim 
group sizes by age groiqp included in tiiSsc; vardous require- 
ments. Itiile group size- has befen found t6 ]b4 ? major 
factor affecting program quality and usuallv' .%3 iocluded 
in civilian regulations, to date military i^^iilations have 
not aridn»B fle ii this inportant dimension of child care 
programning. 



^%dchard Ruocp, Jeffre!,r Travers, Frederic Glantz, & 
Craig Goelen, op. ait. 
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Mix8d-age groupings offer adoantag^a for everyone, 

Childran leam fron the people around than/ including 
other children, and the way they are grouped in your 
center can either set the limits or broaden the possi- 
>>iHt<f* for their interactions with other children. In 
many child care centers, children who all have their 
birthdays in the sane year are grouped together nost of 
the tine. Frequently, this is done for practical reasons • 
the diaper-changing facilities and cribs are here, v*u.le 
the toilets amd cots are there; Jbhnn/ can't talk, but 
Jinroy can; or, parents voice .a strong preference for one 
qtaapix^ or another. Althou^ there certainly are many 
practical advantages to groining children by their chrono- 
logical age, there are some potential disadvantages. VJhen 
children are grouped by age, there may be a tendency to 
stensotype diildren and forget about the variety of indi- 
viduiO. growth rates in children. For exanple, in a groqp 
of one to two year olds, some caregivers may believe that 
all children should be walJdng well. If one child is not 
doing so, tliey may beoane overly concerned - failing to 
realize that scm children sinply have their own schedule 
for developnenl:, and it may be at a slower pace. Each 
child is one of a kind. Even identical twins are not 
exactly alike. Therefore, stereotyping or ocnfaring any 
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child to another has no place in a child care center. 
But, it raK^ haqpp^ if childreh are groi:|)ed according to 



Anbtiiir 1^ chiXdcm^ b may 1m gpc^^ child care 
centers is by tibeir skill level - for mspsnce, children 
^fy:^ are in diqperi^ diildren Viho are letaniihg to toilet 
tlimeivei but may hawe occasional accidents, and children 
tb^ t^ Such groupings also 

ndght bl ftnansd on the basis of physical, social or lanr 
guag* sldJJ^ or dei^alpEmnt. 

ChiJU^ de^^alOEInantal level sqnetimes are 

grpccMpd together for specific learning esqperienoes or 
par^xnjGlAt activities. As an exanple, a small groip of 
toddlers xpy pass a ball bade and forth or aromd a 
circle or thrcur soft blbdks into a box. School-age diil- 
dren may b^i in viuripus grocps depending on their interests 
and develcpnental levels for sixii things as gynnastics, 
dancixig or qports* 

Altfaou^ most centers group children by age or skill 
level, do not overlook the benefits of caring for children 
in small mixBdragad grocps. .This type of grc^J^piI^ has 
been used recently and has met with success in mar^ differ^ 
ent child care situations. There is not yet one term in 
general usage vfeich indicates this ty pe of child care. It 
may be indterred to as multi-age, inter^age, family^^style, 
vertical-age or cross-age. Mixed-age grouping encourages 
children to learn £ran each other, to develop at their own 
pace and to get along in different situations. 

m his book, Bcw Children Learn, John Holt^^ described vAxy 
\ children leairn so wall from children a bit older than 
^thenMlvee: ^'Ihe older child understands the language of 
thie youngu: and can speak on his terms.'' Holt also believes 
that older children are a mo^ns helpful model of oonpeben^ 
b eo au e e thay ace more within reach. He mentions that an 
adul^ lifao peorforra in art, nusic, athletics or dancing 
can be^ an inapiraticn to children. However, he writes, it 
is prdbably the ''day-^tor-day exanples'' of a child ''slightl]^ 
older, ^lis^itly bigger, who does things slightly better** 
that teaches these skiUs best. 

On the otiier hand, dynandc learning es^^eriences also are 
available to\the cldar diildren in a mixed-age grocp. For 
' exanple^ the older diildren have opportunities to help, to 

\ 



'John B3lt, How Children Learn (Ifew Yoric: Pitsnan 
Publishing Corpo rat ion, 1967) • 
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laidf to teach and to tndBrttaid ybvngar ddJLdren. For 
only didldem dt yaae^smt dtdldacm in families/ this ney 
be the only cppoitinity thsy have tb be a model for others. 



Mixad-age gaupa sen to be pa r ticularly helpful for inte- 
^ting ddldran with haiid^ because 
titaM ^jrbupi sepn to have m atnpsphere of cooperative 
Axidianitandih^ tihah c^3ii{>e^ Each child's 

individuality taHds> to be r especte d / and the children 
leam a valuable lesson - it's all ri^t to be different. 
Foe instanos/ a child who is functioning several years 
behind biur chxaiolbgical age still will be at ease in the 
gioup .bicaiMe each child contributes to the grocp whatever 
he dor she cen. Ihey leazn to accept and be ocnfortable 
with the fact that eveiyoniB can do sore things better than 
otners. 

It has been fcuid %^thin various mixed-age groupings that 
childxen naturally will fonn their own snaller groupings 
baaed cn their ihtuestS/ rather than on age. The chil- 
dren taually will rmain in their own interest gravp, but 
may cross over to other groups at tijnes. If children are 
feeling mveually bold and brave / they may chboae to pl^ 
with the "bigger kids;" if, however, they are feeling 
aanewhat insecure or tired/ they may gravitate tc*ard 
those who are youiger. 

•Eb illustrate how natural miMd-age grouping is for chil- 
dren, oonsidar what happens in a typical neic^iborhood./ 
Children do not live play with oounterpafts only their 
own -age. In any nei^iborhood one sees preschoolers play^ 
ing with firstrgrade children/ ^Mle a sibling who is a 
todiler follows tham arouid. Cue sees older school-age 
children taking a much younger child for a walk or pushing 
him on a swing. Ih fact, consider hew strange it would be 
to see all two year olds delegated to one yard in a 
nei^iborhood/ all three year olds on cne side of a street 
and the four year olds on the. other. Ohis is foreign to 
the way children, or people in .general, live and leam. 
There is mixing innd matching based on likes and dislikes, 
interests and expeidenoe. 

\ In reality, it is not vnoomncn for sorb mixed-age groiping 
\ to take plabe in most child care centers particularly 
^early in the morirLng or late in the afternoon v*ien atte n- 
qmoe is lower than usual. These groins often are ocnpoeed 

children of all ages, including infants, vA» receive 
ca^ in the child care oenter. ihe budget of the center 
often dictates that this be done. It obviously is much 
lesA expensive to open the center early in the morning 
with\aily two caregivers vto care for the first five 
chilMi, for instance, than to staff five different 
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camqLvm in MMdi of flw aecftians of a qshter caring for 
cm child MKih. . Mijpdh^l^ gxo^ excluding infants, may 
b« foimid at. othir. tim £6r q^lal activities, such as a 
pqppet a noyie, or a special o^ebration, holiday or 

-party, ' ' ; -\- ; " • 

Scce ^penter■ ociibine ndaesdr^ grpipings vfith chrcnologi- - 
caX-ags groupings. Itiile the children may be age-gxbuped 
for B^ctian iec^yitUm, th^ may be pezmitted to mix with 
oih^r agps during periods/of free pl^ or mar^ play yard 
activities. f' 

Th0 oanl^jwity of ^uiutts aoailgbla to q group of children 
affects prqgvm qmli^^ - ; ; : 

itayoM hai bam inyol^ in the child care field for 
veiy long is aMare of the existing ocntroversy over the 
inpprtanoe of prdbnaxy cs^^ for diildren, and espe-^ ^ 
cially fcac children uidte three years of age. In fact, 
this is cne of the nain reasons that sane audiorities 
quastibn the ad^dsabiIity of infants ani toddlers receive 
ing futl^iim care iii child care oenters. However, these 
sane experts giiierally reoe^gnize that drop-in or part-tine 
care 'for these sans children ney vexy well be better than 
none at all if for no other reason than to provide 
relief to notihers. 

Althbuigjh we don't pretend to have arty solutions to this 
CGntrpversy, it nust^be recognized that \i)en there is^a 
constcatt .tmxiover of staff, children nsy never knew the 
security of a ccntinuing relationcOup* While children 
should not be exposed to a parade of^ u^^jKi^^^^J^ faces vdio 
take turro in providing their care, the pure logistics and 
reality of staffing a dro^in^-oenter: ^^hich operates long ' 
hours each day dictate that there be nore than one or 
caregiver with each groqp of children. 
<^ 

In addition, the findings of some recent studies provide 
reassuxanpe that all children, including infants and tod-, 
dlers, dp haA« the adaptii^illty of relating to nultiple 
caregivers. Qdldren receive daily care in the center 
can adjust to several caregivers in. the course of a day if 
there Is consistently aria, familiar caregiver y^to feeds 
tham, cne %A)d Iokms their nafping or resting routine^ and 
pexfaaps one "who provides security in their lives at the 
end of ^adh dsy.^ Although , these regular caregivers may 
.have otters helping them, it is the one consistent £ace 
ttet will add to the quality of the care provided. The 
ability to respond meaningfully to nultiple caregivers can 
be enhanced if the oent^r envlrairoent also offers a sense 
of security and stability for instance, if the space is 
fandliar and cosy, and if caregivers respond to the chll- 
dren*s nesdi. 
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mULm* tpp, thitt nmdaaly ai»i»»ing jpirticular 
to oirtain ctoeglm eitiier. CiH^ 

dKm hsvi a im 6£v«hc|«ih^ tteir panBchal prefewnoes iy 
gnwLtatiiig, tcwii^d of their dim c*blce. m 

idSitidkr caxxgLv^ at ease with acne 

children tiiki witii iithB». - So, it often is best to allow 
childrvi «^ :<M!&0mrk to find each ottier and- build 
matualljr tiuetln^ 'ri.^^ 

If goal ^ chilid: cezi benteis ia to provide a quality, 
^•fev ^i ^yw ^jii iy .<trijci^9^ t ituijiam. directbra ahbuld coiaider 
ttiB iapect that thi eiae^and tjjipe of group and the oan- 
tinoity pf 'aAiit lalJ^^ hav« on achieving th5a 

objactive. ' - ■ ' ■ > ) 



- : ■ 

PUtttnNG galtlNG «flTSI«5 K» HIGH tORMJE 

It ia ultijwtely the reapnnaibilil^ of the ssenter direc±or 
to deterBBi^ the moat affective end eatiafying ataffing 
patdtai to meet the neada of the program and the care^ 
giwra who work in it. No child care center haa the^ ideal ^ 
fadLUty nor the ideal ataf f , ao tine" nuat be apsnt making 
adjvMtmnta in atafiOng. It ia tte director vAio nuat 
focua on ^ total ataffing aituaticn in order to xnder- 
stand and eolva any ataf f ing problenB vMdi are hindering 
the prbviaich of hi^ quality care in the program. 

The"tenn «ta//in^ pattem$ refera to the manner in >*uch a 
child care center graces caregivera and their responai- 
bilitiea. Jmt aa prognmB, comRuuty naeda and .tjicilitiea 
differ fn;m one child care center to another, ao do ataff- 
ing patt^uoia and caregiver reaponaibilitiea within centera. 

Itollowing are a few staffing pattema that centers have 
fond to work effectively. Althou^ there are pro's and 
con's to each of the arrangeaehta, there is little evidence 
at preamt tiiat ;cleca:ly indioatea that one is better than " 
another. 

Zoning qxrangmmmt 

With the staffis;^ procedure known aa zoning, caregivers 
are assigned JeaponaibiUty for specific activity areas - 
the toileting, feeding and napping areaa or mualc, pretend 
play and astive play areaa - or for apecific fvaK±ions 
with a groip of diildrw a private-tijte caregivwc', 
guided fra<^>play caregiver and groi(> activitiea caregiver. 
Caregiverai rinain within tiieir particular placea - zgnea - 
at specifiiid tiiaea during the day. For variety, care-, 
givers rotate among the zonea throu^iout the day. Bjr 
rotating iktiea, they also are provided with opportunitiea 
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to get tio know eadi child as an individual* Caregivers 
' are responsible for all chilcpren ^A)0 pass throu^ their 
asidgh0d zone, rather than b<it^ responsible for specific 
diilcbnin>: Wll^ ttdii kind of staffing pattern, children 
cai TOVB easily from place to place - or zone to zone^ ^ as 
their needs and interests ohahge. Infants are iroved by * 
caregivers to meet their dhangirig individual needs. 
Caregivers gzmt each child, individually as the child 
enters the zone and are free to fccus their full attention 
on the dhildrailin area. Tlne^ don't have to be 

concesaied ^^^out such things as stopping an aK±ivity to 
chaxige.a child's di^^er or the one child viho >^anders away 
from a groip. stor^time. With zoning, there is always . 
anotiiar caregi.ver in the toileting area to change a diaper 
or a caregiver assigned to guiding free^-play activities to 
neet the needS: of the child vdio doesn't want to listen to 
a story being read to^a grtxp of children. From the 
children's po^ts of view, they have.dioices thrcu^Knit 
the day. Since they have chosen to be in a particular 
zone, th^ either' heed something there or want to be in 
that area.' As a result, they usually are more rec^tive 
to the learning activities. taKi»g^2K». Another advan- 
tage of zoning is that caregivers seem to functicsn at 
hig^her levels of efficiency because they are given specific 
i2x3^)endent tasks to do rather thafx having, to share a 
responsibility with other, caregivers or being given a 
vague Msignment, such as l^ing as*»a to "play" with a 
group of children. c 

Some of the criticismB often directed at ihe' zoning arrange- 
ment of staffing is that it may seem too Toutine or too 
medianical and.that it does not meet the^child^s needs for 
an '•attachment" figure - one consistent caregiver rather 
than many caregivers. However, nray.eariy childhood 
progrzuns attribute their sucxess to the concept of zoning. 

Primary caregiver arrangement 

In this type of staffing pattern, caregivers are given 
specific responsibility for a specific groap of children. 
They are responsible for providing all play activities for 
this groqp of children as well as making transitions and 
meeting the pt^ical and health needs of the children. 
Many professionals in the field prefer this arrangement 
because it provides for consistency in caregiving and 
caregivers often claim that they feel cloeer to their 
children. However, critics state that some of the diil- 
dren^s individual needs are not met as effectively vAien 
this staffing arrangement is used. Bather, children tend 
to be shepherded along with the grocp. There tend td be 
mar^ interruptions and sihsequently a loss of interes|t in 
the grotp involvement when one child does have needs that 
must be met e.g. a die^r that must be changed, a "skinned" 
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loiee in the play. yard or a child \*d- wanders asray. In 
additicn, there seero to be* a great deal of wasted or lost 
itiiiB. When children nust be kept together fcr an activity, 
the first cne -£inid»d nust wait for the last one to get 
done. There also may be little freedom of choice for the 
children because everything is done in or with the gxxfop. 

Lead oaregiJer^opienied cawoigement 

This arrangonent involves all caregivers assigned to a 
sectich of ^children working together as a team and sharing 
all dutiesi The lead caregiver s\?)ervises and directs the 
other caregivBrs as necessary throu^iout the day. Althougji 
sciie caregivers" may be re^pcnsll)le for planning a specific 
activity from time to time > the major responsibility for 
the orgpnizaticn, inplanentaticn and evaliaaticn of program 
content in this "staffing pattern usiially rests with the 
lead caregiver. Because the lead caregiver is primarily 
responsible for the design of the program, he or she often 
devotes; as nuch time to supervising and giving directions 
to othir caregivers as to working with the children. 

In cxa opinion, this staffing arrangement has the poten- 
tial of being the least effective of all possible arrange- 
nents - especially if it is dictatorial in nature. It 
also mey lack involvenent and corainitrtent of all the care- 
givers working with the children. When caregivers are 
intimately involved in planning and iirplementing a program,- 
th^. reep rewards and are enthusiastic about the s\xxxsses 
th^ esqperience in relationships with children. But, 
caregivers wh3 sinply are fcllcwing another person's plans 
and directions do not feel that sane sense of joy and 
ac^orpUahnent. 

Itj'mi^t be said tHat caregivers who have no specific 
duties and are generally responsible for all children 
usually feel specifically re^jonsible for none of t he 
diildrerii When cacDBgivers have shared in the develcFment 
of pro-am plans or when they are responsible for^p^ticu- 
I4r chiidasn, they become personally ooranitted to thoM 
plans or thc«e children. This* personal investment enables 
than tQ' do a better job. A iead caregiver-oriented staff-r. 
ing pattern may not always 'require that personal invest- 
ment. 

! > ' ^ •=1 ^ • 

With many military child care centers operating as drcp-in 
centers with neny ihtermittent-cn-call caregiveirs, the 
liead caregiver-oriented arrangement may be the predominant 
•sjtaffing pattern in these outers. Finances ney dictate 
that the staffing pattern consist of a lead caregiver in 
^adi section of the center, perhaps aided by an assistant, 
and the remaining caregivers called to, or released from. 
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mrk as the nurriber of children increases or decreases. As 
a result this staffing arrmgenent ney seem to be the only 
optd^ available. 

If so, it is the wise director ^A)0 will iseek ways to 
assiiit lead caregivers in organizing tiieir sections effec- 
tively. One way to facilitate the degree of oocnnitineht 
felt by cn-call caregivers would be to hsNB these care- 
givers ort'-aall in only one section of the center. rather 
th^m being on^cdll for all ;secticns of the center. Ihis 
-^enibles them to feel a sense of belonging and pride in 
tiiit^eection and to be a productive participant in an/ 
section prpgram ploming sessions. In additlcn, they will 
learn the needs of the children in that section more 
readily and learn to interact spontaneously with the 
childr^ vAvUe assuming respcnsibility for certain activi-* 
ties and duties. 

Combined arrangemnt * 

Also, don't o^^lock the possibility of conbining the lesd 
caregivex'-oriented arrangenent with one of the other two 
staffing arrangements. It is possible to oonbine staffing 
patterns successfully to inprove program quality in military 
drop^in centers. Whan .^the nwber of chilcbmi and caregivers 
^ is low, the lead caregiver orientation priobadbly is fine. 
However/ as the total nxiriber of both children and caregivers 
increases, the lead caregiver will devote progressively' 
lASS^ tim to positive interactions with small gnxps of 
children and more time to managing other adults and center^ 
related activity. 27 , ^ 

To ensure hi^ quality inte^ractions as nunbers increase^ 
you mi^t have a pre-designe^v detailed plan for changing 
the staffing pattern to *either\^ zoning or the primary 
caregiver a rrang ement. Tar exaaf^lB, if you decide to 
shift to the zoning staffing pattern at this time, you 
mi^ have file boxes of ind»£ cardk^listing caregiver 
ideas and activities stored in each pri^-determined zone. 
Even if an cnrcall caregiver has little>^ea9)erience working 
in that zone, he or she is aware of this idea box and can 
be effective and successful with the childrehspassing 
througih that zone. Ihen, later in the day, as^^the nunber 
of caregivers and children decrease, you mic^t flhd^it 
advantageous to shift bade to the^^lead caregiver staffing 
orientation. 



""-^Richard Roopp, Jeffrey Travis, Frederic Glantz. 6 
Craig Cde'len, op, oit. 
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Altawu^ thsre nay be other patterns of staffing, including 
adxe«*-agB gtbupli^ia of children with staff or volvnteers 
used in cdnjimcticn with paid caregivers, they usually are 
ada|>taticns of one of the threie basic arrangenants just 
described. 

Thg irrportanae of guperviaion to .pinogrcm quality 

Supervisixn is probably cne of the most interesting, yet 
one of the most difficult, aspects of the director's jcb. 
It also is possibly the itOBt critical cne in terra of the 
success or failure of a center program. 

Supervision has been defined ais the "art of.woridng with a 
• groip of people dwer \*»o» authority is exercised In sudi a 
war^ as to achieve their greatest ccnbined effectiveness in 
getting woric done: "28 ihis' definition suggests that 
svpervision requires the director to draw upon every bit 
of persorial and professional skill and knowledge he or she 
has to sv^jeryise the' people as well as the work they are 
doing. It denends eaqaertise In oonnuiication, center pro- 
granming, teaching-learning nethods and evaluation techr 
"niques. 

•nhe ultimate goad of siqpervision is to develop and maintain 
a quality program through increased statf f self-a»«rBness 
and imderstanding. By observing caregivers doing their 
jobs, it is possible to determine whether the center 
objectives are being met, and to assist caregivers in 
developing skills to woric more effectively with young 
childrm. Uhfortaiately, if not structured properly, 
sv|3ervisoacy observations can cause caregivers to be filled 
with anxiety or to feel threatened. If these feelings 
persist, the person \*o is doing the s\^»rvising may be 
viewed as a criticai person, one \*d knows all the answers 
and. picks tqp on all the negatives. 

If it is to be helpful, supervision nust be perceived by 
the staff as a process for solving problera and for learn- 
ing. This must begin with the developnent of an effective 
relaticnahip between director and caregivers that is based 
on tnatr ooq>led with caring and ooranunication. The 
director places trust in caregivers by displaying confidence 
in their- desires and abilities to do a good job, while 
caregivers place their trust in the director by reflecting 
avi accepting the director's skills^ knowledge and assis- 
tance. Each nust be aware that working toigether is the 
only way they can reach their objectives. 



28william Van Dersal, The Suooeaaful Supezviaor In 
Gcverment And Buaineea (New York: Harper 6 Hew, 1974) , 
p. 10. i 
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Obviously/ a trusting relatdcaiship w xK)t develop ove2> 
nig^t. It can be a slo^r proqess because dxange and gzx>fth 
take' tiro. Howeverr working, plamiiig and talking together 
in a supportive atmosphere can pronote its development. 

The dix^Qtor as: center '^tone setter'^ 

It is a major responsibility of the director to create the 
enotional cliznate in which trusting relationships can be 
built. If 'you've daserved diild^ you know 

±hat beiia\dpr is OGntagdous. Ebr *exaciple, v^ien one child 
at the linch table prbciaims, "ifukky peas - I hate them!" 
soon others diime in with sijnilar stat^nents and few peas 
.are eaten tiiat. day. But, if that sane child says, '^Yunnv, 
peasl" othe^ni 2UB likely to follow suit and tiie peas are j 
eaten quickly. Similarly; one child mcving a coat vAiil^ 
playing outside or one infant crying in the infant room 1 
inay pronpt these bdiayiors, in other children. Although 1 
t^s ire^ be cversijipiijfying the natter, evidence does seemi 
to indicate that a director similarly can control the type 1 
ot behavior jprevailing in a child dare center. T!he direc- \ 
tor vto nodeli trust and respect will probably receive \ 
trust in return. In like nenner, the director \tD does \ 
not appear to support or encourage staff cannot e:^)ect 
caregivers to e^diibit sipportive, encouraging behavior 
with each other or witii the children. 

If the director is available and responsive to the needs 
of caregivers, effective relationsh^ are cultivated. 
Ihere are certain key times of the day \^ien the director 
should plan to be available to caregivers, if possible. 
Both the arrival and departure tiznes of caregivears are 
iinportant tiros. . Adults, like children, enjoy being 
greeted and having the opportunity to chat for a few 
monents at the beginning of a working day. It is a tiro 
\4m directors can provide answers to questions, help 
solve problems and discuss plans for the w6rking day. 
Taking tiro to adcnowledge^ the arrival of caregivers ^goes 
a long way tioward develqpihg rapport a vital element in 
effective relaticnsfhips. At the end of the day, a director 
\A)o offers a word of enoo u r M ement or expresses apprecia- 
tion for a specific effort can help relieve some of the 
fn»trations that often accxxfp^ the tiring job of caring 
for a group of dhildren all day. 

It is j?eali28d that in military centers with many inters 
mittent;--avrc2LLl. caregivers and very long operating hours, 
no one director ocxild possibly greet the arrival and as;/ 
farewell to all caregivers vto coro and go at all hours. 
HcMever, it is inportant at these tiros that you or an 
assistant be available at least to key people, such as 
lead caregivers. The lead caregivers and their assistants 
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can be given responsibiUty for doing liJoewise with on- 
<^jiri itaff. If you have prodded a gocjd iwxbl fear them to 
follcw, this will happen alinpSt autanatically. 

ens other tine when it is essential for the director to be 
avaiiUdble to staff ii %*en an emergency arises. Injured 
childiren, fld)ds, side cwoegivers,. or angry parents all 
may requiriB ti^ decision and attention of the director. 
When caregivers leam that they can rely on your responsi- 
ble jiadgimnt in tlioBS of strisss, they are likely to sedc 
your opinion on riqn-urgeht matters, as well. 

Tha suparviadry proceaa 

Si^jervision is a dynamic, changing process that must meet 
the individual needs of each caregiver. As the caregivers 
deveiop and learn, the nature of the svpervisory process - 
mist chemge accordingly. InitiaUy, the si^jervisor is 
viMd as an "authority figure." As the years pass in the 
supervisory relationship, the si^ervisor becomes more of 
an inhaaosd^peer in the eyes of those being sx^aervised. 



Now caregivens need si^port and ^dance on a daily or 
even an hourly basis. Olierefore, some time mast be spent 
each d!^ by an ej^wrienoed supervisor observing as well as 
working alongside the new caregiver. 



As caregivers beocroe more cnnpestent, tJie sv^jort of a 
supervisor remains very iJiportant for 'motivation and 
encoura^mehti l± this stage of development, caregivers 
often see the siperviscr as a resource person - a ccn- 
sultaiit - who can help provide new oppca±mities for 
learning, intellactual stinulation and, eventually, for 
developing svciervisory skills of their own. 

Whether the siipervisory relationship is with a brand new 
aiegiver or one has worked in the caiter longer than 
you have, keep In mind that most staff menbers have, the 
potential to iiqprove their skills, and to be a productive 
mmber of the center with good svtservision. Ihe s\^)er- 
visor strives to understand v*at makes each caregiver 
want to dD his or her best, and who is actively interested 
in everyone's performance at all levels, will be the 
scperviaor who develops a highly effective caregiving 
team. 

As vital em other forms of staff development may be to the 
on-going progress of the center, direct »?3ervison may 
well be the noet useful tool for individual developnent of 
caregivers. By cbiaerving and listening to caregivers at 
work, the sipervisd: is better able to determine their 
needs and imke decisions about how to help in their develop- 
ment. 
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Altiipuc^ a mpsryiMxt my gain an^tdea of caregiver per^ 
focDDonca dutlng^ daily rtxnds of the penter, such 
brief ifcp^iiiM should not replace si^stained periodic 
dbrnxv^qni. De^^ qri tiie experience of the care- 
giiwn, GlMBin^tk^ should be adiedhiled at least bi- 
wedkly md \last for a^toxiinaitely 45 to; 60 minutes. Notes 
taken durixig the dtMiervatioi ahouM be discussed with 
caregivei]» as spGn as possible after the dbsexrvation and 
preferably on the same day. sharing and discussing 
thsM cbeervati^^ and the svqpervisor's perception of 
their job perfprnnnce, support and recognition for their 
strengths can be offered ^le also providing constructiMs 
criticism regarding their weaknesses. 

Leveii of supervisiori 

In child care centers, there frequently are two levels of 
stjpervisixii in the program. Ihe first level is the oenter 
manageraht le\9l intvolving the director, the assistant 
(Uirector and perhaps a program or training si^servisdr, 
depending on the si2se of the oenter. The seoond level 
involves the lead caregivers' and perha^ a receptionist, 
an e^«ling supervisor, or a head cook. 

At ttm firit level of aupervieion, the director and any 
assistants meke certain that all regulations governing the 
oenter and all center policies and procedures are in fact 
followed in the day-to^-day operation of the center. In 
addition, maihtaixiing the overall quality of child care in 
the center is a responsibility at this level. 

The staff nenbers at the eeoond level of supewiaion 
generally , supervise and plan for all enp.ijpyees working 
under, them in their assigned areas of reapcnsibility as 
well as the area itself. Ihis may include such things as ; 
providixig specific ijutjructidn and guidance, requesting 
supplies and Equipment, and acting as a liaison between 
director and staff mnbers in their sections. However, 
depending on the center, the amount of control and direc- 
tion exerc^Md by staff at this second level of si^>er^ 
vision can vary from giving specific direction and assignr 
mints to merely being available for advice and sqpport. 

Stdpervieor/lead oaregiver^e role ^-"^^i^ 

In all staff ing patterns involving a teaim of caregivers, 
leadership is critical and necessary. One caregiver has 
to meke decisions and, equally inportant, aco^t responsi- 
bility for these decisions. ISiis caregiver may go by any 
nutrber of titles, including lead or head caregiver or 
teacher, section si|)ervisor or senior diild care attendant. 
Whatever the tit]^, it carries with it an inportant respon- 
sibility. Not only is the lead caregiver responsible for 
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hi* or her own personal perfonnanca but alao for the catr 
biJMd caregiving team's efforts. Ihe lead caregiver must 
■ i^axt {jo be an esperf in early childhood, natters vAiile 
having respcnsibility for quality ocntrdL in every aspect 
of the program being, supervised. These quality control 
issues ?uce those siiribiliding responsibilities to not only 
the diildren, but also, to the ^^rents, other mentjers of 
th^ team and to titie director. 



When ciiildren seem unusually bored or uihappy , the 
lead caregiver needs to be able to assess and remedjf , 
the situation. \ 

When parents donplain about the chilo^'s activities, 
the' lead caregiver must be willing to investigate and 
determine ^ther the conplaints are jiistified. If 
SO/ corrective action must be. initiated; if not, it 
is the lead caregiver's duty to determine how best 
the team of caregivets can inform the parents of 
center goals. 

When one ^nenber of the caregiving team "gDof s off" and 
is hot performing as e:<pected, the lead Caregiver has 
to get that caregiver motivated to do her/his job 
well. , • 

' - , " ' ' 

When the director senses a breakdown in staff worale, 
it is ti» laad caregiver who is asked to assist in 
bolstering it. 

•nie lead caregiver is responsible for liaison with tbe " 
center of vAiich he or she is a part and is expec ted to 
relay 'cdtinunications from the director and staff itenbers 
in other sections of the center to nenbers of his or her 
caregiving team. The lead caregiver is also expected to 
.handle and resolve all minor oooiplaints and problems 
within a speciified lection of the center. 

It takes a unique personality witti a unique itotivaticn to 
be a lead caregiver. Not all qaregivera are out o^ut to be 
leadere of both ohildren and adulta.. Many have the wisdom 
of knowing that they are very effective with children and 
consequently do not need to be responsible for other 
adults. The/ should be, given a pat on the back, because a 
lead caregiver requires the personality and nbtivaticn to 
deal with both children and adults if an ef fecti.ve team is 
to result. And, it is only through this effective team 
that quality caire for children can be provided. 
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Both the work and the work environment affect morale 

Qie o£ tihe best known reseeuxhers in the area of eitplcyee 
inoHvatim aixi ziDrsa^ ilB'Finederidc Hertzberg.^^ He has 
studied and identified factors vrfiich create both job dis- 
satisfaction and jcb/satisfeictioh. Alliiouc^ his work was 
dc»e in relatidn to: businesis and industry, many of his con- 
clusions apply 1x> the chi^d care field as well. 

The most connun factors he found relating to job dissatis- 
faction were those qmtered in the wojidng environment, 
ixi^luding: ooi^)any policies and adninistra.tion, sxjper- 
visixxi, working conditions, interpersonal relaticnshipB, 
statiis, security, and salary. A director of a child care 
qanter rai^t have a difficult time drastically revising 
roary of these unsatisfying factors, but scne oould be 
modified slic^iitly for inproved satisfaction in center life. 
Sane of these factors eure discussed more fully in the 
modxale. Managing Military Child Care Centers. 

Htwever, Hertzberg cauticns that siitply removing these 
unsatisfying obstacles does not necessarily guarantee job 
satisfaction. Instead ^^±ere is another set of factors 
vMdi ocntriixite to job satisfaction and staff morale. 
These factors relate more closely to the content of the 
work and areas over \4iich the director has greater control, 
including: tiia work itself , adxievement, responsibility, 
recognition, and opportunities for growth or advancement. 
Uifortuhately, however, few directors really have devoted 
the nece s sa ry time and imagination to realize fully the« 
effects of inproved staff satisf auction and morale. 

Ihese satisfaction factors also are closely plated to 
staffing patterns. IJirough your system of scheduling 
caregivers, you can heJp inprove staff morade by restruc- 
turing the jobs of caregivers so that they can gain more 
satisfaction directly from their work. When staff morale 
inproves, so does performonoe and program quality. 

A vax^ed schedule ^relieves boredom 

The sdiadule for staffing patterns can enhance the work 
0ielfi Althoru^ this could occur in many ways, it will 
vary with your program characteristicr^. An imaginative 
schedul e can provide varied and stimulla;ting e3q)erienoes for 
caregivers and softan the iiipact of tte boring, repetitious 



''One More Tixne, How Do You Motivate QiroJpyees, Har-- 
vard Buaineaa Review, JanuaryPebruary, 1968,* Hp. 35-44. 
See adso the discussion of Hertzberg's ideas in Day Care Per^ 
acnnel Management, by Southern Regional Education Board, 
Atlanta, 1979. 
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or TiiPleasant aapecta of child care. UnliJce nadunes, 
p«3Ple are iU-equipped to perfoim extended boraiig , 
« r««titioua tasks and quickly wear out. - both physically 

* and psychologicMaiy - if re^iaired to do so. 

Etor scBB reason, almost every center staff has trouble and 
conflict -over this bdiind-the-^soenis activities of child 
care - the divty^ work that most caregivers vould like to 
forget about.^ Tb keep a center dLean, attractive and 
weil-Qcganized, there are many chores that must be attended 
to every day. Altlw#i they are not glanorous tasks, 
getting the dir^ vork done is very inportant to not only 
the ijiprissions parents and children have of your center 
and to the chiiareh's safety, but also to staff tnorale. 
Nothing quite equals the boost of morale that caregivers 
get froro-workiJig in an attractive, clean and well-organized 
center. 

Regardless of the staffing pattern used, some parts of 
each day heed set aside for the never-ending process of 
keeping toys, sciplies and equipment clean and orderly. 
If poMihle, staff schedules should be designed so that 
each caregiver has only one ^«cif ied type of dirty vorlc 
to do each day - e.g. , cleaning and organizing play or 
toileting areas; washing toys; setting-up for, or clean- 
ing-up after, meals and snacks; cleaning staff lounge; or 
spot-washing wells. In addition, these jobs should be 
rotated^aong an caregivers. If the jobs are rotated and 
each caregiver oerfoms a job, the dirty vork seens to getr 
done' alnost painlessly and with no ill feelings. Wien all 
caregivers are involved in keeping the Center organized 
and dean, miesses are not as apt to accumulate because 
areas wiU be kept clean and picked throu^ut the day. 

Aiother iaportant aiapect of these cleaning rituals is the 
manner in which caregivers perform than. Since rituals, 
such as deah-up, will always be with us, it is necessary 
that they be stimulertdng and pleasant times for the chil- 
dren who are eaqjoeed to than. Don't forget that children 
also take pride in being a part of cleaning the center. 
Biese daily adult chores can be iirportant learning and 
social escperiences for young children. 

Scheduling variety into caregivers' days can oonnbat the 
stress arid inprove morale. Variety in scheduling includes 
paying attention to the availability of breaks during the 

• day, the length of sdieduled shifts, and changes pn section 
or enter assignmnts. Scheduling caregivers to perform 
limited adndnistzative tasks outside their usfjal sections - 
assisting in maintaining records and bookkeeping, develop- 
ing new pley structures, conducting inventories, working 
with mixedrage groups of children, being part of an (interview 
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tM» • ha* profWBh to be a CTfreshing change of pace as 
Mil at a leaniing many caregivers. 

Inorea8«d retpon$ibiHty ejvnahea the Job 

Within the usual voxk itwlf , variety c$ai be provided by 
actiyltiM not pxe^ously attenptad. & an exaiiple, an 
on-ciOl caregiver oould be asked to pl«h and inplenent a 
daUy prbgram for a waek. Or, a lead caregivers could 
be assigned to Istud/ the ^'^tem of scheduling the staff in 
the osntet and mdai reqannsndations and design k plan to 
inprove it. By intrpdusing this type of -variety in the 
schedule, you are ixtanaaing reaponsibility - another 
factor ijiportant to job satisfisction. 

Ihe jcb-satisfacticn item nenticned most often an the 
studies conducted by Hisrtzberg was a aanee of aohiev^mnt. 
Uidoubtedly, a feeling of achievement results fron being 
assigned respcnsiblity for a chMlenging task and specific 
instanoas of feeling satisfaction and acocnplishment fc^ a 
jcb well done. When caregivers fail to feel ar^ sense of 
aoccnplishnent fixm their duties/ morale can be seriously 
affected. 

Children don* always provide direct feedback to caregivers 
and thieir growth and developnent can take place so subtly 
that it can be easily overlooked, lhat's v4iy a well-tined 
word of praise by the director of a parent is ocntforting. 
Conducting regular caregiver perfomanoe evaluations as 
well as prograo-wlde evaluations also helps caregivers 
recognize adiie^mnts as a result of their efforts.^ Most 
often, however/ the only feedback which really convinces 
caregivers of their achievenent is real evidence they 
theneelves can see as a direct result of their efforts. 
So, the cnly assistance yqa, the director/ may be able to 
provide in this process is to schedule or assign the . 
respcnsibility/ thus providing the opportunity for this 
sense of achievemant to occur. -'Oien it's up to the care- 
giver. 

ReaognCzing aooortfiHihmnta builda morale 

While caregi^«rs must actually feel a sense of achievement 
Within themselves) having others also recognize their 
achievement reinforces the worthiness of that acccnplish- 
ment. Receiving reoognition for- a .successful effort is a 
powerful motivator and morale builder. It is often the 
director of a child care center who must assume the zespcn- 
^-sibility for making certain that recognition is given. 
Althou^ reoogniticn and rewards can take mai^ fozms - 
from gold stars to a recognition dinner/ fixcn a conpliment 
to a certificate - one of the most valuable fozms of 
motivating caregivers to hi^r levels of coninitinent can 
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be acoonpliihJi through •chedullng. It is a nanageitent 
attategy known' as M anHahment which "seeks to Ijiprove 
both task ef f ijciehcy and hanan satisfaction by neans of 
building intofpecple's jcbs, quite specif icaUy, greater 
soGoe of perscnai acfaieveRent and its recognition, itore 
cliallengihg aM responsible v^rk> anA more OFportunity for 
individual: ad^mansht:. and growth. " 30 

Jtb attidrorit prlncijplai include assigning new and addir 
tional reM^sibiiities to caregivsrs and scheduling care- 
gi^^ers ^r^sciid-assignaints; Although initially it 
Sght appea/^t giving added responsibilities v»ould 
create disdSnbnt anchg caregivers, tJ^re is evidence to 
suggest that this is not true. Instead, the caregivers 
lasually fbel chaHengsd mi extind thanselves to aoccro- 
plish the^asJoi, thus creating; a sense of pride and achieye- 
neht. iW ejcwple, if lead caregivers are asked to oaipxle 
a list of/ additional or .replaoemBht ajjuipnent needed in^ 
thair setMcns, thay frequeatly wiU spend hours of their 
own tiina/ looking through catalogs to gat ideas . Li kewise, 
whm caregivers have bean a, special assignment, it 
resulti7in failings of achieves^nt and reco^iition even 
thou^it may jmaari extra work. 

A cartgiver ^ is selected to assist with the preparation 
of a Special import to headquarters or to help in the 
preparation of, the annual budget for the oent«: will not 
only gain a better inderstanding of vrtat is involved in 
nnaging a child oare center but also will take pride in 
having been selecbad to help with such an iitportant job* 

Providing 'ijpportmititt for-grouth increaeea aatiafaoUon 

Through v»ing theee job enrictoent principles in your 
scheduling process, you also are increasing the P9«»i~ 
bility for groath or davecnoanmht to occur - the final 
satisfying factor. Providing ppportvjiities to inprove 
thair skills is one of the nost iaportartt vwys a director 
can halp notivate caregivers. As caregivers beccine 
akillad, they are more likely to experience success and be 
rewarded intrinsically by thair aoconplishments. Giving 
additional rwspohsibilities or special assigniwnts to 
caregivers not only challengas tham to beocne nore skilled 
and enhances feelings of growth but also can open up 
opportoiities for aivanoenent - either in their present 
job or in another work setting. 



Gillian J. Paul> Jr. , Keith B. Robertson, 6 Frederick 
Hertzberg, "Job Ehrictnent Pays Off," Harvard BUsineaa 
RaviM, 47 {March-*pril 1969), pp- 61-78. 
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Caregiver edttefaation affects the ^entire prograrrf 

In the fiiud evialysis, the morale of caregivers will be 
determine whetheo: they feel challenged by their work. 
I£ cflunegiven going through the motions of their work 
without" tanking ue beha^dng mechanically towards 
diildrehr you cm bc^ jmjre dieeatie faction with its acooro- 
panyijig f ruetnt^^ ttic" jstress is taking hold . On the ^ < 
other handr if car^ challmgad/ eoflcited, curious 

and intrigued by their work - tii^ ^z'^i of job eatiefaption 
prevail. 

Simulating this excitament and curiosity should be a pri* 
rsmxy goal of the director. Stimulation can be achieved 
through providing scheduled opportunities for on-going 
training. An effective ixiservice training program will 
ochtrilxite to pwrwcivil ani professlcnal growth as well as 
to the quality of the p^rfopnanoe of czurigivers. ftien the 
director hetf he:^ed caregivers laenti^ their specific 
training nee ds , it is inpcrtant to use the staff schedule 
for designating the time for the appropriate training to 
take place. 

If caregivers can be sv^^iprted in their total growth as 
both individuals and caregivers/ they can be their OMn best 
source of nctivation. If you, the director/ can assist the 
caregivers in properly structuring their wodc through the 
effective use of staff schedules and can help them achieve 
sens ccntrol over as wall as feedback from their duties, 
their norale will be boosted by the results of their own 
efforts* 



PiAmiNG mE mjnoiMain to emhmce humw retations 

Althou^ child care cent^, envlronnents will/ of necessity/ 
differ in many wi^s froti cne installation to another/ all 
nurturant child care settings should include sone basic 
environmntal provisions. According to Hams and Cross/31 
nurtxurant child care environnents for children are: 

VBEDlCIMi[£ and promote aetf-'help 

SUPPORTIVE and facilitate aooial/emotional adQuapiwnt 



^Zhelim Harms and Lee Qcbss/ Enoironmnial provitiom 
in day oar« (Chapel Hill: Frank Porter Graham Oiild' Devel- 
'opnent Center/ Uhiversity of North Carolina/ 1977) / p. 1. 
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REEiflCTIVE' 0/ th« ohiWe age, dHliti^e,^ and inUveatB 
VtsdSD in' gcHjdtieB, both, outdoors and xndocvs • 

It ia our Mief that nurturant. environments for oaregivcT'^ 
vrerJiting in diild dire centeirs raost/aiao be: 

PBESIdABLE to eliMndte ddnfuaion 
SUPPpRnVE of peTeoriai and professional growth 
•BEEIBCnVE of eaoh caregiver's talents and growth 
VJVRIEI^ to maintain morale 

If you wt nusxuring care for children, caregivers must 
feel that they, too, are nurtured. Caring for young chil- 
dxm is vital work, but it is allBO exHauating both emo- 
tionally and physically. Even the most in^ired care- 
givers find that there are times «hen they have liJnited 
energy to cope vdth the never-ending demands made upon 
theni. It is essential that a directof realis ticall y 
recognize tlie needs of caregivers if the enviroranent is to 
function effectively. 

Biere are many vwys of supporting and nurturing caregivers 
to enhance' their perfonmnce. Many ideas for providing 
nurturing chiM care environments are provided in other 
materials developed by" the Military Child Care Project and 
by the Childr«'s ESwiionnents Project.-'* In terms of 
structuring ycwr prbgiam effectivedy, one of the most 
iaifortant ideas presented in the Military Child Care 
Project's Child Enoiroment Serieq^^ of modules is the 
arrangement of apace, indoors and outdoors. 

Space arrangenfent affects behavior, 

An effective Mpaat arrangement is one tool a director car ■ 
use to support' the fundara&ital issues of health and safety; 
as well as theldsvelopnent arxl' growth of bovh caregivers 
and ch-'adreh. \A8 Haase^* points out, the physical shape 
of thliigs, carefully selected and arranged can signifi- 
cantly ease the\ task of caregiving and provide benefits to 
all people in tt^t space. 

~' ^ ^ ' ~ ' 

^hi^^mk of the Amy Design Guides No. DG 1110-3-132 

and No. OM 5-803-\ll. 

^^Marleiie Scavo, Sally Riewald, 6 Elizabeth Diffendal, 
op. cit. I 

^^Itonald Haaale, Designing The Child Development Cen- 
ter (Washington, DC: U.S. Office of Education, Project 
Head Start, 1969) , 'ip. 6. 
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Now space is organized and uaed is as iiiportant as the 
anbunt of space - perh^ evieh itbre so*. The arrangement 
of i^>aoa and that space 

have a ppfound effect on the behavior of j^t only the 
ddldreh receiving care but also on tte adults \gorking in 
that ^>ace* It tells than \*at ^thifught about them as 
v/ell as v^t is e«pected of than. 

If the spacfe in a child care center or play y?u:d is 
arranged puxpoeefully, many of the so-called "discipline" 
ptok^eam <x diffidilt-tpHiau:i^ can be alle-*' 

vlated before t±ey be^ Quldren's behaviors are 
affected by space and the organization of apace. Spe^ 
anarigeroant can heljp calm the "new" child vho is adjusting 
to receiving qsure in a strange erivironRent. Ihe environ- 
ment can say "welcGme" throu^ such features. as the use of 
^ cheery^ c6i6rs/ ,<duld-si furniture/ and cozy comers; 
or, it can look so steri4B that no child vould ever want 
to be there. 

The arrang«n3nt of space also can assist caregivei^ in 
'cciniunicatixig to diildren the proper use and care of 
materials* If the center is orgeuiized so that children 
can aiee clearly Oiere inate ri als dan be used and stored, 
one annoying problem caregiving can be eliminated - the 
misuse of ma teria ls and.^'the resistance to clean-iqp. If, 
however, toys and materials are thrown in toy boxes or 
cabinets, children soon get the message that "We really 
donVt care about the materials." ha a result, children 
are given the impression that injaterials can be used in any 
wajf they wish and clean-up is really not iitportant. 

CzDwded'or poorly organized space can cadise tesnaian, 
excitanent, ovBrstixrulation and lack of involvement. As a 
result, fatigue and i^ggresslve anational outbursts - 
flatting, warming, caying - may occur. Aggressive behav- 
ior is probably one of the most ooranon, and anong the- irost 
frustrating, pzobldns caregivers have to deal with in a 
child care center. Yet it, too, may be enoouraged or ' 
facilitated by the. xay thel ^>aoe is set' vp or by the 
avai l abil ity and display of materials. 

Fi^^iting can be alleviated by providing diplicates of scne 
basic toys, rather than a wide variety of toys, for those 
children not ready to share. Of course, it is inportant 
that these dtplicates be displayed in such a way that tiiey 
are i^pealing and located easily. ^ ■ 

The Imiact of space arxangemeht was clearly evident in an 
area of one oanter. Before the furniture and materials - 
were arranged the caregivers oould see all sections of the 
space at a brief glance. Unfortunately, so. could the 



childrw who w«r» ancouragiBd to run aimlessly an the vade 
OMn spaces and also were easily distracted by other ctui- 
Sen's activities. So, althou^ the. phjpiical space was 
-easy to stiJervise, ths chl^idren were not. In this case, 
SeNplysical envirorireht was working against the care- 
givers, and the canter's goals fo^ children. 

Space oavangermit affeSU supervieion 

dn the other hand, using very high dividers to create 
activity areas within a section is just as.iii?tfactical. 
While there certainly would be fewer distractacns and 
children would feel nbre able to caicentrate cn a specific 
activity, caragivers Would feel less secure because they ^ 
could not be certain of the children's well-being or 
safety. Therefore, it-is inportant that any dividers or 
other nateriais used to define bocndaries be built to 
permit full visibility for caregivers while providing 
aeparaticn of activities for children. 

ihen arranging spade ml organizing materials, consider' 
ttib furnishings, ttie equipnent, the activity areas and the 
•traffic patterns as well as the ease of snieryision. If 
caregivws are toldo the best job possible, they nust feel 
'ocnfidmt that tha space is arranged to allxv for effec-. 
Itive si»ervision.| An environment properly arranged and 
'ocganizad cm serve as an effective assistant to them. 
bmt as another caregiver can provide help in easing 
istressful situations, so can the environment. Caregivers 
^cannot feel relaswi if they can't see what is happening 
ithrou*out their area of responsibiUty. Ocnseqlaently, 
(fcenslcn reiults. >nd if they are tense, this feeling 
l oyally is cGmiuniGated to the children. 

in a recent book,35\it was suggested. that it is helpful to 
think of the wcaxl «iperyi«ion as isao^y/KX^^SUPER VISION. 
That is, scpervisionlis the ability t^^e clearly what 
and v^t ia not going, on. 

daregivers nust be experts in SUPER VISION. It is not 
enxOx for them siuply\to be present physically in a 
dicSaf they mmt dbm.^ children closely the entire tute 
they are working. You've prcbably heard the saying a 
iod teacher has eyes in the bade of her head." Hus also 
ITtruB of good caregivwM because they do need to be able 
ti see what's happening etverywhere all the time. Section 



1 ^^Flora Conger and Irene Boser Child Care Aide Skills 
(N^ York: McGrai^Hill Book Conpany, 1979) . 

\ 
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nianagerent problems cam be prevented throuc^ alert super- 
vision. The ki^ to effective supervision in child care is 
being arare of as pxii of a situation as possible. This 
means establishing strategic lixiations in each section so 
that there are no visuad barriers between caregivers and 
ciiildren. In addition^ caregivers can- be trained to lase 
peripheral vision to observe v*3at is taking place around 
them. 

Close attention must be paid to the safety and haziness 
of an entire group of children^ >rtiile also providing 
inaxiimm involveraent with individual children. So care- 
givers irust learn to avoid turning their backs to a group . 
v*»i working with one child- This talent for being able 
to sviwcvise xnany children at onoe aiKj^ at the same time^ 
having the ability to provide individual assistance is 
part of the art of caregiving. 

To' structure a program effectively^ it is the director's 
respdnsibili^ to work with caregivers in the development 
of a grwthrproducing environment. Part of this develop- 
ment should focus on arranging spade for effective and 
easy sxf)ervisioh> to include 

grouping materials into aotiv-lty areas separated by 
low partitions or dividers to aid children's aoncen'^ 
tration while also providing caregivers with full 
visibility of all areas. 

storing and using materials in nearly the same place 
each day which builds feelings of security in chil^ 
dren^and saves time for caregivers. 

fostering the independence of children by providing a 
balance between children being able to do things for ' 
themselves and having caregiver assistance when it is 
needed. 

allowing^ for relatively easy and quick rearrangement 
when children must workj eat and sleep in the same 
space. 

planning to aacormodate enough children without 
chaos ^ as determined by regulations and the center's 
goals and expectations. 

having walj. charts^ forms and written schedules 
posted for established routines^ procedures^ communis 
cations and activities to aid caregivers in the 
management of each section. 
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wpplying icdxir-aaving- deHoea md. 
us« of lahor-aaving teohniqueat thua releaaing the 
\ caregivera from aome of the tedioua housekeeping 
'chorea to spend more time in poaitive interaotiona 
with the children, 

providing a quiet, comfortable adults-only place 

in the center to meet personal and professional needs 

of caregivers, 

Ohe best guide to the success of your arrangement of space 
vail be the behavior of the caregivBrs and children. If 
you are not happy with the hunan interactions taking place 
in your center or with the apparent ndsiase or des truction 
of xnatefialsv it nay be wise to lock at the. arrangement 
and orgaiization of space. Changing the space is often 
nore effective than creating more rules and prohibitions 
if you are seeking to inprove the interactions qf people 
as well as the people/materials interactions. Every 
parent knows it's nuch easier to remove the valuable 
crystal vase fron the coffee table than to continue to 
constantly say, "No-lfol Don't toudi." A similar logic 
can be a45)lied to the child care center environment. 
Organizing the physical environment can free the adults 
and ijiprove quality of care pixjvided to young children. 

Adequate space is essential to quality 

jDevelopnentally oriented child care requires adequate 
square footage for intoor activity space, outdoor play 
yards and paridng and service. Ihe three critical oom- 
pcnerits in assessing the adequacy of a center site are 

, facility size (conposed of primary activity space, 
seconiaxy activity ^pace and nonrassignable space) 

outdoor play area (conprised of child play yards, 
plus reconmended after-school play areas) 

vehicle ^oe (conprised of staff parking, par- 
ent-visitor parking, driveways, drop-off and ser- 
vice areas) 

The following tjODle, included in the docunents prepared for 
the Amy by Moore, et al f or the Children's Environments 
Project docunents the relevant calculations necessary to 
ccopute gross square footage of each area required in 
designing a, center site. The left hand oolunti of the 
Table is the absolute minijtun square feet per child allcv- 
able by many state requirements, fire laws and seme mili- 
tary docuttents. The center colum reflects sizes vMch 
are thought to be adequate and are in line with civilian 
center recxrirendaticns \*udh have been in effect for a 
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A air 1 niii; 


35 iq. ft./ehild 


42 iq. ft./ohild 


so iqj^ ft./chlld 


SfACB 




22 iq. ft./chUd 


24 iq. ft./chm 


3. ixwr SMOi 




9.iq. ft./chUd 


10 iq. ft./GhUd 




4 iq. ft./GhUd 


i,iq. ft./child 


7 iq. ft./child 


MITCWWif giCK 


20% Qg MiifMtola 

12 ii« tt./€tUA 


25% of — rt^la 

20 iq. ft./dhild 


33% of UBi^gpMm 
30 iq. ft./chUd 


m*/BJC* met 


3% oC Mrtpihlt 

2.s^rft7£!i(i 


3% of MiipMMA 

3 m. ft./diild 


3% of Miifnihli > 
iwn Mityiihli 
3 iff. ft./child 




77.5 iq. ft./ddlA 


103 iq. ft./0hU4 


12S iq. ft./chiid 


icarstt 990$ 


100 iq. ft./child 


200 iq. ft./Gliild 


2S0 iq. ft./child 




0 


. 5,000 iq. ft. 


U,000 iq. ft; 


10* tOEMi ORSOGK 

ruur AMA (t^*) 


100. gq. tt*/<kiM 


200 iq. ft. > 
5.000 ior. ft* 


250 iq. ft. 
il.OOO iff. ft. 


rORIBMI 


100^. ft. 


150 iq. ft. 


500 iq. ft. 


u. sivriMon 


31S iq* ft. WMl 

li ft,/*Ailil 


IsiO/chiia 

3N iq. ft. Dotal 

40 ia. ft./child 


Iti/dbUd > 

3M iq. ft. tbtAl 

ii «. ft./child 


13* IMDOyVlSnQIK 


ItlO/cULXd 
IS3 W* ft./ar 


3N iq. ttjcat' 


IsVchUd 

200 wci. ttyetr 


14* taKVHVr AMU 


MO «• ft* 


Ir5i4 iff. ft. 


1#5S4 iff, ft. 




<24 iq« ft. WtKfim 
1.240 n. ft. IbMi 


720 iq. ft. SiCirioi 
1/440 m. ft. tbtil 


9U i^r. ft. iicvloi 
l.i24 iff. ft. MAl . 




40 iq« ft./ChllA > 
2,000 aq. ft« 


XX^ ffl. ft./dm4 > 
3;174 «x. ft. 


14i «{. ft./<±ild > 
3,i0i «{. ft. 


0. SETMXS 


M m. ft./cftiild 


lis iff. ttJM^A 


•75 «. ft./child 


ToouL sxxi sxn 


30S iq* ft./olim 

> 2000 «. ft; 


ioi ft./ciilld 
: -f^rW iff. ft. 


1,392 iq. ft./chUd 
* i4,i0i iff. ft. 



^^Departanent of Aimy Design Guide DG lUO-3-132, 
op. oit., liable 1. 
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mater of y«ars. Dm right hand ocduni includes sizes 
that muld be ideal for a center site, but viiich could be 
ooneidared "gpnerous" in t«ap» of the current state-of-. ; 
"the-art. 



Tn «\ml\iating your center s^a, yow may vant to look at 
the coluan in the center of the Table viiich is considered 
to be the nDst adacpiate and reconmended space distribution 
tar a cent^. For qualil^ child care it is reodmnended 
that there be 42 square: feet of prirrary qoHvity space per 
child. Wiile each jictivlty-grotp space may not have 42 
square feet per child/ the overall envirorment should 
allow 42 squatce feet tiroes the total nunober of diildren in 
the facility. 37 

There should be 16-24 square feet per child reserved for 
seooruJia'y^tiviHeB ^.ike' eating, food preparation, toilet 
iog, naqpping and for .staff ^ni parent-staff spaces. 

Circulation si>ace, such as entiyv«ys and halls, and any 
other space v*ich cannot be assigned to a particular • 
child-use function should be set aside at_a^ratio of about 
26 percent of the total space which hai^'^Sary and second 
ary uses. A part of this non-aasigndble' apace - about 3 
percent of assignable and non-assignabl4 space - should be 
set aside for mechanical and electrical' space plus other 
utility spaoBB, . - ' 

Using these reocnmnded indoor footAges, an adequate/ 
reocnraended center aiould have ai^Qt 102 square feet of 
total indoor apace per child, i^lhis includes the primary, 
seoondauTf and nOn-assignable spaces. 

Outdoors, most states^reconinend a minimum of 75 square 
feet of outdoor play area 'per child. Mar^r child develop- 
ment professionals strongly reoomnend a mininum of 100 
square feet' of outdoor space per child, with 200 square 
feet per diild preferred. In those centers Ouch provide 
after-school care, it iis reoomiended that there oe up to 
5,000 .square feet set aside for playing fields used by 
s<±ool-age children. 

Parking spaces should be very near the building vyith a 
view of the center entry, and should be set aside at a 
ratio of 1:1 for staff parking. Assuning that one out of 
ten parents may wish to stay longer than three or so » 
minutes ibo interact with their children at the start or 
end of the day, parking should be provided at a 1:10 ratio 
for parents. ParJdhg should be visually separated from 
pedestrian and child play areas. 



37i2?i<i., Section 901. 
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Tum^around areas are oGnvenient for dreeing soneone off, 
and there should be adequate approach drives and seiviae 
aprons to perndt staff, parent and service vehicle traffic 
to floi^ vdthout difficulty. Shrvbs, trees and earth forms 
sHould^be used to car parking^ 

areas from viei^. 



PIANNIN6 FOR OHE USE 
OF OOMfJNm BESOUnCES 



A UBjor obstacle In the provision of higjti quality child 
care services, viietheKOn militaiy or civilian conmuni- 
ties, is the lack of adequate resources. Experience vd.th 
chUd care progrcmrolng hsis shown that programs vMch have 
been nost creative in the identification and use of 
resources from the vdder comnunity have been most success- 
ful in maintaining, an enriched, hi^ quality program. 

Resources from within your own military coimunity that may 
be available to your child care center are discussed in 
another section of this Guidebook: Inatallation Reaouroea 
AvailabU To Militcay Child Caro Progrcane. Resources 
available "within the military conmunlty include people and 
publications .such as those developed by the Mi].itary Child 
Care Project and the Children's Environments Project. In 
this section, neighboring civilian resources are discussed. 
Mlitary Installations are a part of the civilian conmunity 
near which they are located. Your civilian neighbors are 
potential contributors of resources vMch may help to 
sustain and Inprove your program. Even if your center is 
located in a remote spot, advice and assistance are as 
close as the postyal service and telephone. 

The work with the civilian conmunity usually is in the 
realm of public relations. In spite of recent advances, 
many civilians do not understand military child care 
prograras very well, and it is. your responsibility to 
represent your center and its gpals to them. An lnportant 
aspect of program development is coordinating services 
provided by agencies In the private sector which can offer 
your children and their families valuable assistance,' 
education, and WTrlchment experiences. 



0 
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CXXSQATIMG Wm ilXKL SCHOOLS 



Cocperating with civilian educational institutions - hi^ 
schpols> joollegssr vocational adiools, marsing schools - 
in the training of students should not be overlooked. Ihe 
benefits axe many-and varied* Your oenter can provide an 
essential edxacatiqnal conponent by permitting students to 
observe and train/ mder sipetvisich, ih your center. By 
serving as a training site, the center staff may receive 

permission to enroll in courses at the edirational , 
facility Without pacing tuition 

encouragemant to keep up-to-date with latest develop- 
ments, in the field of child care 

stiziulaticn to attenpt a new activity or revise the 
aEprbadi to an activity that has been used previously 

child care knowledge throuc|h ocxits:^ with the stu- 
dents and sqpervising faculty 

valuable assistance in their day^^o-day program, 
• e^aecially from more advanced students « 

As a director, open your door to all students, not merely 
those stud/ing for a pxofassion relating strictly to yomg 
children, such as teachers or child care aides* Observa- 
tion of yomg children is beneficial to those stvdying 
medicine and psychology. An aooounting major may give 
advice in xeviidng your financial system. Art classes are 
great fo^ contributing posters, signs, mcirals. Carpentry 
or industrial artm people may help with repairs and oon- 
'structich of equiptnant. Wa have found that students 
visually are willing and helpful in all aspects of the 
program if they hsm received adequate guidelines and 
directions and have the opportunity to discuss their 
questions with you. 



AnSKDSIG MBETINGS J/tTBBi OIHER CHTTI) CARE PBDEESSIONALS 



one miy of bepcming known in the conrnmity is by joining 
prpfeesional organizations and participating in their 
msetinge. Each time you or a staff manter attends a 
xbeeting such as this, there are oi^rtunities to discuss 
your canter with ottiers. As a result of these affilia- 
tions, you may be asked to share your e^cperience and 
knowledge with others or be called ipon to speak to groqpe 
%to are interested in this field. 
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Not only can diacuMions relating to mutual interests and 
Gonoarns take place at professional neetingsr but you 
yTitfni>« can find direcbors.pf other child care centers 
who would v«locnB exchangij^ visits vdth you. Biey nay 
arrange to spend a day in your center/ looking at it 
objectively .- seeing strengths and weaknesses more easily 
than you because they are not involved in your day-to-day 
operatiois. 

Mien you return the fSvor ty visiting their centers, you 
will find yourself thinking mare specifically about the 
factors that determine a "good" center. The details and 
ideas which you discuss with them should be helpful for 
ininxTving your own center. 

DiapL»fs by menbers are sometimes a part of local work- 
> shops or conferences sponsored by professional organiza- 
tions. These displays can be of innovative or creative 
prograna, material^ or methods of teaching, ihey usually 
don't havtt to be elaborate, but rather eomething that 
"dbes work in a center." Eoevy center has a special 
technique or way of dopvj things that can be displayed or 
demonstrated and at the saone time, provide another oppor- 
tuhi^ for iii{>roving your oentctr's image. 



MftKINS CREKTIVE VSE OF OEVILIAN RESOOHCES 

By making your center better known you can open doors to 
many civilian resources trfiich can inprove your total 
progrwu It is recooroinded that you check on specific 
procedures whidi aqpply to your installation and obtain 
odnnand appcoval before approaching civilian agencies. 

Bie cdinunity resources to which we are referring gai- i 
erally are in the form of donations of materials or. 
"hunan" resources. Heroember* if at times caring for 
children seem like an overwhelming task, you don't have 
to work alone. Aside from those available on your instal- 
lation, there are multitudes of agencies and people avail- 
able to help you in'your job. 

Civic clubs or organiiEations often collect and^donate 
materials and egu^;inent and seek a^ropriate targets for 
donations, especially around holidays. Frequently the 
dumber of Oamnerce maintains lists of organizations that 
my volunteer materiali, time Oir talent. Such organiza- 
tions m^ include church grbi:|>8, sororities, senior citizens 
youth grotps, JUnior Chambers of Ccranerce, students, and 
other social, professional and business organizatixjns. 
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Our oMiter haa benefited in this respect by Including 
retired senior citizens - mle md fe:ale - as volunteers 
in recent prpgraro. It has been a successful and reward- 
ing esqperienbe for all involved, but parti c ula r ly for the 
diildren. Our military children sinply do not have nuch 
expommi to the unconditional love that elderly people so 
often can give. 

An inproved public relations program may assist you in 
locating manufacturers or firms ^lidl have scraps of 
materials. These materials may incline paper products - 
tubes, boxes, liners - carpet ocrapB, pieces of wood, tile 
or linolevn snoares, fabric csnnahts ^lidi can be a source 
of creativity \yan3L stinulation for children. TSiese mate- 
rials usually 'hAvB no value to the conpany and they may be 
happy to save them for you if they are aMore of your 
interest and if you will pick them up periodically. 

State ini^mrsity or county extension agents have a wealth 
of nateidals available qpon request >^ch usually are free 
of charge. Their me/oerials are useful in training staff 
or ATOlunteers and for parent education programs. The 
agents are valuable resources for parent meetings, staff 
training sessions, and for assistance in the center food 
service program. Their education and experience qualifies 
them as esqperts in the develoExnent and rrview of menu 
plans, nixtrition^ tipe^on serving foods to diildroi, and 
mazketing for center food programs. They also may be 
helpful in the design of a children's program related to 
cocking or scie n ce. 

Ihe local park or recreation board may provide information 
that would xmOtft good possibilities for nature walks, 
picnics or field trips. Vfe also have heard that some 
centers have benefited from donated equipment and instzuo- 
tion in arts, crafts, i^orts and games provided by this 
governmental agency. 

TiM public library may provide books for children as well 
as assistanoe and materials in staff development and 
a\xliovisual eiquiprant. Becords^ilms and filcnstrips may 
be available. One military center borrows Ipth films and 
filmstrips to uie in children's programs from a civilian 
library. It also may offer story hours, use-of-the- 
library instrtction to sdxx)lragers, and lists of books 
recoomnded for children of various ages. 

Mental h«ath centers have professionals available for 
oonsulti^.tion regarding child bdiavior and other services 
to parents. 



A . local d^>artnent of social services xnay provide informa-^ 
tion regarding services that are available in your area 
for ciiildren and fandlies. ^Itey have professional staff 
vAxD ney be available for ccnsultatign, counseling, teachr 
ing and testing. 

Public health nurses also have krKwledge of services 
available to children and staff. T!hey can give advice on 
health and safety policies and practices and the general 
care of children. Frfequently they have materials - health 
literature, charts, posters - that can be \3seful to you. 
They also may be available for consultation on health 
problans and staff training in such areas as how to visv>- 
ally inspect diildren for signs of illness, first aid 
instructions or keeping heedth records. 

There usvially is an entire civilian corarunity of other 
professional practitioners - therapists, pediatricians, 
dental aides, staff or various humaoi service organizations 
who may be willing to advise or assist in your program. 

'Oie^e are many places in a conitunity \fAiere the children 
could be tdcen on a field trip or fixm vriiich the field 
trip mi^t be brouc^ht into your center via a resource 
person: aiinport, farm, fire or police station*^ lutber 
yard, train depot, baJcery, post offioe, business office, 
telephone or construction conpar^, hi^ school band or 
chorus practice, radio station or store windoi^. 

Fijiancial assistance may be available to your child care 
p r ogr a m throug(h connuuty organizations or charities. For 
exanple, in^^^tigate the possibility of your child care 
center baocndng^ a menber agency of United W2y. In your 
ooninunity, fund-raising activities mi^t be conducted by a 
Connunity Chest, Jayoees or Junior League. 

Information^ and referral agencies will knew of resoiiroes 
available for young cMldren. If you lock under the 
heading of Social Service Organizations in the Yellow 
Pages of the local telephone directory, the agencies 
listed xm^ provide family comseling. Psychiatric Clinics, 
Well Child Clinics and QxLld Guidance Clinics also are 
helpful resources. 

If a regional or district office of any national organi- 
zation is located near your center, you have a distinct 
advantage. Ihese organizations sudi as the National Dairy 
Council, Society Foe Die Prevention of Blindness, March of 
Dims, National Easter Seal Society, often provide educa- 
tional materials for children, parents or staff, posters 
for teaching aids, or resource personnel who may speak to 
gxxAipe of people in your center free of charge. If there 
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is no office located max. you, don't hesitate to write to 
them and request a list of publications or materials. 

Tteo inexpensive publications v^iich we have, found useful in / 
locating resources available throughout the country are: / 

: ■ ■ / 

Free And Inexpensive Materiala For Preedhool And. j 
Early Childhood, by Robert Mdnahan' (Available ficon / 
itearon Publishers, Inc. , 6 Davis Drive, Belront, Cft 
94002) 

Free And, Inexpensive Learning Materials , ^e^ted by 
Nbrnian R. Moore (Available from Office of Educational 
Services, F 6 I, Peabody College For Teadiers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 37203) 



JOINING PBOFESSKKAL ASSOCIAnOIS 



ERIC 



Menbersh^ in a professional association seems particular^ 
ly neaningful to you, the military, center director, vrtio 
may be in some remote comer of the world with little 
opportunity to meet personally and regularly with others 

share your sane interests and concerns. Attending 
local, regional or national oonferenoes and workshops may 
very well be out of the question, but readingjin a pro^ 
fessicnal journal aibout the proceedings of such meetings 
can be nearly as stinulating and rewarding. Investigating 
staff trainixig practices and curriculum materials also can 
ooms about tiirough perusing professional journals, magar 
zines, catalogs and brochures. T 

\ . 
Other pot«itial benekts and activities of professional 
organizations are that they i 

have the ability to influence public thinking through 
massive public relations canpaigns. 

have long been used to ijiprove working conditions, 
may offer job placement services. 

mj^ sponsor and publish results of research in the 
child care/^taVBlo[inent field. 

offer a variety of activities, to further the developr 
ment of their msnbers - workshops, lectures, dis- 
cussion groups, conferehoes, newsletters, megazines, 
jounuLLs and pamphlets . 

' provide a setting for people from related fields to 
share a cannon interest and work together for its 
inproswnnt. 
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Btloiir la a pftTtiffl/ list of professional associations 
xni^tmi to early childhood develoEnent. Menterahip in 
these usually brings with it a newsletter or publications 
ofth.o«„„l»t|». 

Ameriocm MonteiMfori- Society 
175 Fifth AvmiSs 
New York, NY 10010 

Aseooiation For Childhood Education International 
3615 Wisoonsin Avenue, 
Muhingtoh, K 20016 

Child Stiudy Aaaooiation Of Amotuxi 
'9 East 89th Street 
New York, NY 10028 

Child (Welfco'e League Of AmeHca, Inp. 
67 iJ^ying Place 
New Yorkr IV 10003 

Day. Care And Child Development Council Of America. 
1Q^2 14th street, m 
Washington, K 20005 

f^litary Early Childhood Alliance 
/5105 ibrt Clark Drive 
/Austin, IX 78745 

National Aaeociation For The Education Of Young 
Children 

1834 Connecticut Avenue, 
Hashington, DC 20009 

National Aaeaoiation For Mental Health 
10 COlunnbus Circle 
New York, NY 10019 

Southern Aasooiation For Children Under Six 
Box 5403 

Brady Station ^ 
Little Rode, AK 72205 
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BEING WiAFE CP SPECIAL INTEREST AND ADVOCaCY GROUPS 



There are a nurber of nonrprpf it orgamzations viiich focus 
on various aspects of child welfare / child advocacy and 
child. dBveloiaent* Sucii organizations often have" excel- 
lent newsletters. 

Aotidn For Children's Televiaion - 
46 Austin Street 
Nevrtonville, MA 02160 

American Academy Of Pediatrics 
1801 Hinman Avenue 
> Evanstoh, IL 60204 

American Association For The Gifted Children 
15 Graitercy Park 
New York, m 10003 

' American Foundation For The Blind 
15 West 16th Street 
New York, NY 10011 

Association For Children With Learning Disabilities 
2200 Brownsville Road 

Pittsburgh/ PA 15210 . ^ 

Asscjiation For Education Of The Visually Handicapped 
ill 14tl'i Street, NW . , ^ 

Washington, DC 20005 

Black. Child Development Institute^ Inc. 
1028 Qainecticut Avenue, NW 
Suite 514 

Washington, DC 20036 

Child Development Associate Consortium 
1422 Phode Island Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20005 

Children's Defense Fund 

1520 Ner;-' Hanpshire Avenue, NW 

Washington, DC 20036 

' Children's Foundation 
1420 New York Avenue, NW 
Suite 800 

WAshingtcn, DC 20005 
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Ccalition For Children And Youth • 

815 15th Street, NW 

Washington, DC 20005 , ' 

Council For Exoeptional Children 
1920 Association Drive \ 
Beston, Vk 22091 < - 

Epilepsy Foundation Of Amerioa 

733 15th Street, NW i \ ' 

Suite 1116 

Washington, DC 20005 

Mueaular Dystrophy Aaaooiation Of America^ Inc. 

1790 Broadwar/ 

No/ Ycik, NY 10019 

National Association For Retarded Children ^ 
2709 Avenue E East 

Arlington, IX 76011 

National Association Of Coordination Of 
State Programs For The Mentally Retarded Inc. 
c/o Mr. Ecbert Gettings, Executive Director^ 
2001 Jefferson Davis' Hic^wsy 
Arlington, Vk 22202 

National Committee For The Prevention Of Child Abuse 
Suite 510 

HI East Wadcer Drive 
Chicago/ IL 60601 

National Dairy Council 
111 North Canal Street 
OxicagO/ IL 60606 

National Easter Seal Society (For Crippled Children 

And Adults)' 

2123 West Ogden Avenue 

Chicago/ IL 60612 

National Foundation - The March Of Dimes 

1275. Manmxnedc Aven^ie 

P. 0. Box 2Q00 

White Plains:/ m 10602 

Thg mtignal Aaaociatv m Of The Deaf 
2025 EiTB Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20006 
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United Cerebral Palsy Aeeoaiatione^ Iruj. 
66 East 34th Straet 
Ne^ Yokk, NT 10016 ^ 

In arldition thexe'axe several, educational ii^titutions 
\yhich are nationally knoMn for their creative lead er ship 
In early diildhbod education and which have very loseful 
publications available* 

Bank Street College Of Eduaation 



Pacific Odka College 

714 West California Boulevard 

Pasadeqay 91105 

The Merrill^Palmr Institute Of Himxn Development 

And Family Life 

71 East Ferry AManue 

Detroit, MI 48202^ 



SUBSCRIBING ID MENSEETIEBS 



Ihere ara several excellent inexpensive newrsletters vMch 
we ha'v^ found to be quick and useful soioroes of informar 
tion rac keeping \jp with v*at's new ii\ managenEnt and 
curricular areas, national policies, legislation and 
cdiild-related research. Following is a partial list of 
those we have found nest useful. 

Building Blocks 
Box 31 ^ 
. Dundee, IL 60118 

Child Care Information Exchorige 
70 Oakley Road * . r 
Belitcnt, MA 02178 \ 




610 West 112th Street 
New York, NY 10025 



Child Care Resouroes 
Quality Child Clare, Inc. 
W^zata, m 5^1 ' 




Teaohere Ouidee To Television 
699 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10021 



To^^s Child Magazine 
Booeevelt, NY 08555 
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In addition, wb have used ae^»ral hewslettSBr^-type jnislica- 
tions ^Aiich actually are designed for parents^ but vMch 
are excellent for ciiild care staff as well. 

Growing Child 

22 North Second Street 

Lafayette, IN 47902 

Parent Talk 
P. 0. BCK 572 
Scottsdale, AZ 85252 

H»TV« The Peliaan. Neualettera 

Dr. Loyd W. Rowland 

Fandly Piislications Center 

P. 0. Box 15690 

lHeM Orleans, lA 70175 

Ihere also are a feu periodicals \^ch. are very helpful to 
child care profo3sion2ds: 

Children In Contemporary Society 
P. 0. Bcac 11173 
Pittsburgh, PA 15237 

Day Care And Early Education 
72 Fifth Avemae 
New York, m 10011 

Early Years 
. . P. 0. BOBC 13306 ■ 

Phi;Ladelphia, PA 19101 

TMONS KNKfUMSE, OF QOVEBtMNT RESOCjICES - 

There are mny gDveninait2d agencies, bureaus, information 
oenters and clearing^iouses vAiich have research indexes, 
handxoks, gtiidehnnks, periodical publications, and nem- 
letters of interest to the child care provider ccnmunity. 

Adminietvation For Children^ Youth And. Families 
U.S. Departnent of Health, Education and Welfare 
Washington, X 20201 

Bureau Of Education For The Handicapped 
U.S. Office of Education 

U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
7th and b Streets, SW 
Washington, DC 20036 
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Child Care Food Program 

U.S. D^>artnient of AgrixuLture 

Washington, DC 20250 

Educational Reoource Information Center/Early 
Childhood Education (ERIC/ECE) 
College of Ed u ca t ion 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, IL 61801 

ERIC Information Retrieval Center On The 
Diaadvcmtaged ^ 
Teachers College 
Colurbia University 
New York, NY 10027 

U.S. Consumer Product Safety Cormisaion 
Washington,^. DC 20207 

Womeri^xB ^ Bureau %^ 

M.S. Department Labor . 

Washington; rc 20201 

Ihis list should provide you vdth a starting point to 
pursue further help as needed^ Keep in mind that narqr of 
the professional journals and magazines are available in 
libraries as well as by subscription. 
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Vfe have found the titles Included In this section to be 
useful references In the general'area of program develop- 
irent; Son? of than have, been quoted in this nodiLle, all 
have been revlevged In the module's preparation. You may 
find them valuable sources of addltonal infonnatlon. 



HEEEREICES '\ 

Z: ' ' , , • • 

Abt Assoqiataai, Inc. Coat and quality iasuea for operators. Cairbridge: 
, Reprinted by^ Ihe Day Care And Child Developnent Council of Aterica, 
Inc.^ 1972. . . 

ftiieii>^h;,..?g^.T (Ea.), !^^ RivaldO/ J. Creative homes and aentera. New York: 
Hurr%i'iiSci«noes 'iP^ .1978. 

Model ,prqgrama and their componenta. New York: Hunan ^iences 



Press, 1978. 



faoalzod/V*,, & Buch|.,E. Preachool and child care adminiatration. Ann 
Arl»r/ Michigan^ School of Education/ Ihe Uhiveirsity of Michigan^ 
1974. ^ 

Bpgxilawski/ D. B. Guide for establishing and operating day care centers for 
young children. New York: Qiild' Vfelfare League of America, Inc. , 



1966. ^ 

Breitbart, V.^, The day care book: The why^ whatj and haw of community day 
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